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The Telephone Doors 








of the Nation 


HEN you lift the Bell Telephone 
receiver from the hook, the doors 
of the nation open for you. 


Wherever you may be, a multitude 
is within reach of your voice. As 
easily as you talk across the room, 
you can send your thoughts and 
words, through the open doors of Bell 
Service, into near-by and far-off states 
and communities. 


At any hour of the day or night, 
you can talk instantly, directly 
with whom you choose, one mile, 
or a hundred, or two thousand 
miles away. 


This is possible because 7,500,000 
telephones, in every part of our 
country, are connected and work to- 
gether in the Bell System to promote 
the interests of the people within 
the community and beyond its limits. 


It is the duty of the Bell System to 
make its service universal, giving to 
everyone the same privilege of talking 
anywhere at any time. 


Because as the facilities for direct 
communication are extended, the 
people of our country are drawn 
closer together, and national welfare 


and contentment are promoted. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





One System 


Universal Service 
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views. The student learns that noth- 
ing like historic certainty can be ob- 
tained until no questions remain un- 
answered. Finally, copious quotations 
from the sources themselves are given 
That the student can hardly acquire a 
true conception of history or a living 
interest in it without some study of the 
process by which history is thought 
and written is a proposition that com- 
mends itself to common sense. In his- 
tory, as in the physical science, one 
may, in a manner, “learn by doing.” 
Through such a method the student 
learns, as in no other way, the true 
nature of the problems history dis- 
cusses, and ceases to be disappointed 
and baffled by its inevitable omissions. 
Professor Fling’s book will find mani- 
fold uses among teachers and laymen. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





“Memoirs of the Court of England,” 
by Baronne d’Aulnoy. 


In the library of an ancient French 
chateau, a vaulted stone room in a 
tower, was found the ancient leather- 
bound volume, with stained paper, odd 
characters, and the old French spell- 
ing which forms the basis for these 
memoirs. Other books were used to 
corroborate the facts. The present vol- 
ume might well be classed as “‘inti- 
mate history.” It still preserves a 
flavor of quaint seventeenth century 
idiom. 

Published by John Lane Co., The 
Bodley Head, New York. 





“The Opinions of Jerome Coignard,” 
by Anatole France. 


Just before the serial publication of 
one of his books, Mr. France went on 
a long vacation. “I divided my MMS.,” 
he says, “into separate parts for each 
day, and saw them arranged in pigeon 
holes in the newspaper office. Unfor- 
tunately the printer took them out in 
vertical instead of horizontal order.” 
The disconnected gems brought in as 
many letters of praise as usual, and 
only one or two protests. The Abbe 
Coignard is one of Anatole France’s 


best creations, with the brilliancy and 
wit of his conversations, and the naive 
reflections elicited from his pupil. 

Published by John Lane Co., The 
Bodley Head, New York. 





“The Social Rubaiyat of a Bud,” by 
Mrs. Ambrose Madison. 

One of the cleverest society satires 
that has been written for many moons. 
The author has a pretty vein of sar- 
castic humor, which she works skill- 
fully in the measure which Fitzgerald 
used in his classic version of Omar. 
Mrs. Willis, who was formerly Miss 
Maud Bagley, the niece of the well- 
known pioneer, David Bagley, comes 
of a long line of distinguished ances- 
tors, both Southern and New England, 
among whom are Margaret Fuller, 
Bryant and Harriet Hosmor, so she 
comes naturally by her talents. 

Orchid edition; beautifully printed 
in delicate purple tint, gold and black 
throughout, on toned double-leafed du- 
plex paper, and bound in flexible Rhi- 
nos boards similarly decorated with 
uniform end papers. 75 cents net; 
by mail, 81 cents. Paul Elder & Com- 
pany, publishers, San Francisco. 





“The Jungle Book,” Rudyard Kipling. 

The publication of an elaborate, il- 
lustrated edition of “The Jungle Book”’ 
which the Century Company an- 
nounces, and the same company’s is- 
sue of “Captains Courageous” in a 
limp red leather edition, calls atten- 
tion to the constantly and largely in- 
creasing sales of Rudyard Kipling’s 
books. In ten years the yearly sales 
of “The Jungle Book,” “The Second 
Jungle Book” and “Captains Cour- 
ageous” have considerably more than 
doubled. It is stated, on good author- 
ity, that Rudyard Kipling’s books now 
sell many more copies every month 
throughout the year than those of any 
other living author. The new edition 
of “The Jungle Book,” which is prob- 
ably more widely read than any other 
one book by Kipling, will have sixteen 
full-page illustrations in full color by 
the well known English artists, Mau- 
rice and Edward Detmold. 
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Par Excellence, 
the Soap for the 
Complexion. Indeed 
a veritable Soap de Luxe. 
So long ago as 1789 PEARS 
: was supreme, and to-day, after 124 
years of trial, the public still regard it as 
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OFFER EXTRAORDINARY 


The Roller Monthly 


A Big Bundle of BREEZY STUFF 





Issued 12 Times a Year at Canton, Ohio 
(29th YEAR) 
Swat the Blues by Reading The Roller Monthly 


The Magazine that is never thrown away 
and never grows old. 














There is a so-called “blue-Book of the United States,” but the real people are 
now being enlisted on the “Brown Book” list of the United States—The Roller 


Monthly. 


We want you, our fun loving friend, to have us send you five back copies of 
The Roller Monthly, without charge—with a year’s subscription at $1.00 a year. 
These five copies have been laid aside for you—so it is up to you to accept this 
hurry-up offer without delay. 


One of the many letters of appreciation 


“I have read a ‘few’ books in time, but I have found one fine ‘GEM.’ | picked 
up one a few days ago, the first I have ever seen, and now I know I must have it 
sure. Please find enclosed the coupon and the money order for one year, starting 
with the September number, and oblige, Chas. C. Markard, Galveston, Texas. 

P. S.—Will have a few of my friends reading this before long. 


The FIVE back copies offered herewith should please the readers of Overland 
Monthly, but if not willing to subscribe for a year, send a quarter for 3 months’ 
trial, or a dime for a sample copy of the current issue. With each order for 3 
months’ trial will send 3 back copies, and with sample copy an extra one. So that 
you will get double value. Remember that The Roller never gets old and is never 
thrown away. 

The Last Word—If the above offers do not appeal to you send at least a two 
cent stamp for a pamphlet of “Letters of Appreciation” and a previous issue of 
“The Roller.” 


Address all “Compliments and Currency” to 


THE ROLLER MONTHLY, Canton, Ohio, U. S. A. ; 


















































Ser eve 


y porations. 
ben read, through ~~ —_— ~ ome 
readers, a more comprehensive an ter 
selected list of publications than any other GOULDS DEEP WELL PUMPING HEAD 
bureau. PUMPS FOR EVERY SERVICE 


Please Mention Overland pesanaseed When Writing Advertisers. 


BEST IN vem wal 


Add a Teaspoonful to a Cup of Salad- 
Dressing; a Tureen of Soup; or Pour 
it Over a Rarebit, a Steak, or Fish. 


A«PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 









Used by all Chefs in Leading Clubs, Hotels and 
Restaurants. Have a Bottle on the Table as well 
as in the Kitchen. It Adds that Final Touch 
of Rare Flavor to Many Dishes. Try It! 





SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 











Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, rellable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and W.& Le 
before it has become common property. CENTRIFUGAL 
Let us know what you want, and we will PUMPS 
send you samples and quote you prices. 
Press Clippings on any subject from - 
the leading current newspapers, m 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
able data for speeches, essays, debates, etc ; 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industria! cer- Ae bs 


maA2erOuzr”A 
nme Zzaeowzwpe 












We alm to give prompt and intelligent 


service at the lowest price consistent with For Hand-Wind Mill, Power, Steam, Irrigation, 





good work. Spraying, Whitewashing, Road Sprinkling— 
Write us about it. Send stamp for book- im fact & PUMP TOF Shy Concevalle Use. 

let. SEND FOR CATALOGUE MAILED FREE 

United States Press Clipping Bureau WOODIN & LITTLE 

Rand McNally Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL- PUMP HOUSE 











33-41 FREMONT ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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In The November 


SCRIBNER 


The Ascent of Denali 


(Mount McKinley) 


By Hudson Stuck, D. D., Archdeacon of the Yukon 
The First to Reach the Summit 
Illustrated from Photographs by the Author 


The wonderful and thrilling story of the final 
conquering of America’s highest mountain 


By Theodore Roosevelt—The Life- 


History of the African Rhinoceros and Hippo- 
potamus. \llustrations from photographs and from 
drawings by Philip R. Goodwin. 


An English Writer’s Notes on 
England—Things of the Present— 


by Vernon Lee 


Illustrations from paintings by Howard 
Giles, reproduced in tint and in colors. 


























The Man Behind the Bars, 


by Winifred Louise Taylor 


The effects of prison life on character and 
habits of men who have served their time. 








The final Chapters of Mrs. Wharton’s The Custom of the Country 





The end of John Galsworthy’s The Dark Flower (The Love Life of 
a Man) 








The Master Strategist, a story by 
Katharine Holland Brown 





His Professional Honor, a story 
by Linn Murdoch Huntington 





$3.00 a year; 25 cents a number 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


The German Savings||| ORIENTAL CREAM 











aa 
and Lo S ty or Magical Beautifier 
ss oe ping Aaa Remulcs, Moth Patches 
’ °o atcnhes, 
(The German Bask) 2 ae - Rash “and Skin Dis- 


eases and every 





. . the Skin. blemish on 
Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial is anon beauty, and de- 
‘ Cc F fies detection. 

526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. osmetic SIt has stood 
will do it. the test of 65 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco years; no other 
has, and is se 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
erly made. 
Accept no 
counterfeit of 
: similar name. 
4 EE. The distin- 
guished Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): “As you ladies will use 


The following Branches for Receipt and Payment 
of Deposits only: 
MISSION BRANCH, S. E. Cor. Mission and 2Ist Streets 
RICHMOND DIST. BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Clement and 7th Ave. 
HAIGHT ST. BRANCH, S. W. Cer, Haight and Belvedere 


them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
June 30, 1913: least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 
Assets b , . % Ps $55,644,983.27 For sale by all druggists and fancy goods 
‘ . a dealers. 
Capital actually paid up in cash - - 1,000,000.00 > 
Reserve and Contingent Funds - . -  1,757,148.57 Gouraud 8 Oriental Toilet P owder 
Employees’ Pension Fund 3 E - 158,261.32 For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. 
Number of Depositors : : - - 62,134 Relieves skin troubles, cures sunburn and ren- 
ders an excellent complexion. Price 25c. by mall. 
. 
Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile 
Office Hours: 10 o'clock a. m. to 3 e’clock p. m., except Removes Superfluous Hair. Price $1 by mall. 
Saturdays to 12 o'clock m. and Saturday evenings from 6:30 FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
o'clock p. m. to 8 o'clock p. m. for receipt of deposits only. New York City. 























(WESTERN PACIHIC 
DENVER § RIO GRANDE 


THROUGH DAILY SERVICE 


BETWEEN 
SAN FRANCISCO AND OAKLAND 
AND 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY AND OMAHA 
VIA 


SALT LAKE CITY AND DENVER 


STANDARD AND TOURIST SLEEPERS 

ELECTRIC LIGHTS ELECTRIC FANS 

STEAM HEAT OBSERVATION CARS 
UNION DEPOTS 


FOR FULL INFORMATION APPLY TO 
TICKET OFFICES: 

665 Market Street, Palace Hotel, Phone Sutter 1651 
Market Street, Ferry Building, Phone Kearny 4980 
1326 Broadway, Oakland, Phone Oakland 132 
8rd and Washington, Oakland, Phone Oakland 574 
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Famous Lock Stitch 
SEWING AWL the Handle 


i the original and only one of its kind ever invented. 
It is designed for speedy stitching, to be used by all classes, the inexperienced as well 
as the mechanic. Its simplicity makes it a practical tool for all kinds of repair work, 
even in the hands of the most unskilled. With this tool you can mend harness, shoes, 
tents, awnings, pulley-belts, carpets, saddles, buggy-tops, suitcases, dashboards or any 
heavy material. You can sew up wire cuts on horses and cattle, therefore the veterin- 
arianand stockman find it indispensable. The patent needle is diamond point and 
will cut through the thickest of leather. It has a groove to contain the 
thread, running the full length through the shank, overcoming any danger of 
cutting off the thread when sewing heavy material. 

The reel carrying the waxed thread is in a most convenient position under the fingers’ ends, so 
that the tension can be controlled at will by a simple movement of the fingers on the reel and the 
thread can be taken up or let out asdesired. This feature is very essentialin a device of this 
kind. These are exclusive features: Convenient to carry—Always ready to mend a rip or tear 
in any emergency—Tools in the hollow of the handle—Assorted needies—A supply of waxed 
thread—Wrench and screw-driver combined. Complete with instructions, for 









. 
Though it is not necessary, a holder for the Illustration shows the proper way to start 
leather sometimes speeds the work. Onecan sewing with the Myers Lock Stitch Sewing 
easily be made by sawing a barrel stave in Awl. Note that the thread is shortened to go 
two~—a bolt and thumb screw inserted near clearthrough. The forefinger must hold thread 
thegcenter, and the lower ends hinged spool from turning, until needle has carried 
to suitable piece of wood. shortened thread entirely through leather. + 
Prices of Awl and Supplies Postpaid 
Sewing Awl] Complete, ready for use - - $1.00 
Needles, extra assorted - - - pan 10c, per dozen’ .75 
Thread, 25-yard skeins, waxed - - each 10c, per dozen 1.00 
Reels, with thread, waxed - - each 158c, per dozen 1.50 





SPECIAL FREE OFFER: 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, 21 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send MYERS FAMOUS LOCK STITCH AWL and OVERLAND 
MONTHLY for ONE year to the following address for $2 enclosed. 


Name 
Street 
City State 
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Quality Murphy Varnishes 
Is Cost Less to Use because 


Economy They Cost More to Make. 











Extra fine materials are put into them. 
Extra skill and care are required by the 
special Murphy processes in making them. 
Extra tankage is provided for the extra 


storage time to assure perfect ripening. 


Because of these greatly increased costs 
of manufacture, Murphy Varnish is pure 
and fine; has no waste; works easily under 
the brush; covers maximum surface; saves 
labor and wages; looks elegant and stays 
elegant and avoids the expense of many 


re-varnishings. 







Murphy Goods are handled by the following Pacific Coast Firms 


CALIFORNIA GLASS & PAINT CO., LosAngeles. RASMUSSEN & CO., Portland 
JONES & DILLINGHAM, Spokane, Wash. WATERHOUSE & LESTER CO., 
C. G. CLINCH & CO., San Francisco Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland 


The Varnish . 

tee Murphy Varnish Company 
at Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President CHICAGO, 

Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada ILLS. 









NEWARK, 
N. J. 
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Subscribe for the Living Age 








q It sifts for you the best things in current English peri- 
Odicals and gives them to you in weekly numbers while 
they are still fresh. 


q It gives you twice as much matter as one of the four 
dollar monthly magazines and it reaches you four times 
as often. 


q@ It assembles more timely and important articles by 
brilliant writers than is possible to any other magazine. 


q It gives the BEST FICTION, the BEST POETRY, the 
BEST TRAVEL ARTICLES, the BEST CRITICISM, the 
BEST ARTICLES on Political Questions and International 
affairs. 


q@ Its scope is the widest, ranging from the strongest 
articles in the quarterlies to the cleverest skits in Punch. 


q Its history of nearly seventy years of continuous pub- 
lication without missing one of its weekly issues suggests 
that it is nearly indispensable to intelligent readers. 


@ Subscription—six dollars a year. 
Specimen copies free. 








THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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Like a dean china dish as 
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Superb Porcelain Lined—the delight of every woman's heart—the pride 
of every housekeeper. Here's that famous Refrigerator with the seam 
less, scratchiess, germ proof lining, the genuine 


x Leonard Cleanable 


Don't confuse this wonderful sanitary lining with paint or enamel I 
will mail you—free—a sample of Leonard Porcelain that will quickly 


You can’t scratch it even with a knife. 


show you the difference. 
You'll never 


It’s everlasting—easily kept beautifully sweet and clean. 
be satisfied with anything else 


50 Styles, $15.00; Freight Paid 
to Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. I take the risk; send for catalog today 
Money returned if you are not perfectly satisfied. Ask for sample of 
porcelain and I'll mail my booklet, ‘“‘Care of Refrigerators."' Every 
7 woman should have a copy of this valuable book, 


Cc. H. LEONARD, PRESIDENT 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
130 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mangrum & Otter, Inc. 


561 Mission Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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The richest and purest milk possible to produce is used in the | | 

manufacture of Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 

he quality of all milk received is fully tested and every safe- it 
i guard used to insure the highest quality product. 


THE ORIGINAL 









Especially prepared with scrupulous care for infant feed- 
ing. Also perfectly adapted to general household uses. 


Send for our booklets, 


“* Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme."’ 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK €0. 
“ Leaders of Quality” 
§ Est. 1857 





New York 
ROR BEI NES EER LE, Ae 
PI LEO REEL LS: SR 














is the price. 


refund the money: 


HUGUENOTS 
IL TROVATORE 
| LAST HOPE 
MOCKING BIRD 
NORMA 
RIGOLETTO 
SILVER SPRING 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
MOONLIGHT SONATA 
LAST SMILE 





21 SUTTER STREET 


\ 


{ TEN CENT MUSIC: Popular and Classic 


Why pay from 25c to 75c 


‘ a copy for your music when you can get the same and better in the “* CEN- 
TURY EDITION” for only 10c a copy postpaid. Positively the only difference 


Send 10c for one of the following and if not more than satisfied we will 


COMPLETE CATALOG OF 1600 TITLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Music Department, OVERLAND MONTHLY 


=) 


Regular Price 


Smith $1 00 


Smith 


ae 
bo 
uw 


Gottschalk 1 00 
Hoffman 1 00 
Leybach 1 00 
Liszt 1 00 
Mason 1 00 
Smith 1 25 
Beethoven 1 25 
Wollenhaupt 1 25 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. - 
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PACIFIC 
LIMITED 


New Transcontinental Train 
Southern Pacific—Union Pacific—Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Daily to Chicago 
in 69 Hours — 


From San Francisco (Ferry Station) 10:20 a. m 

From Oakland (Sixteenth St. Station) 10:58 a. m. 

Arrive Chicago (Union Station) 9:15 a m 
(3d morning) 


Observation Car 
Ladies’ Parlor-Library 
Writing Desk and Stationery 
Stock and News Reports 
Drawingrooms Compartments 
Sections and Berths 
Tourist Sleeping Car 
Dining Car 


All Classes of Tickets Honored 


Connecting at Chicago with Limited Trains of Eastern Lines 
Amiving New York fourth moming out of San Francisco 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


SAN FRANCISCO: Flood Building, Palace Hotel, Ferry Station Phone Kearny 3160 
Third and Townsend Streets Station Phone Kearny 180 


U. P. R. R. 42 Powell Street Phone Sutter 2940 
Cc. M. & St. P. Ry. 22 Powell Street Phone Sutter 3220 


OAKLAND: Thirteenth St. and Broadway Phone Oakland 162 
Sixteenth Street Station Phone Lakeside 1420 First Street Station Phone Oakland 7960 





J 
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SENT FREE TO MEN 


A Most Pleasing Remedy Given to 
Quickly Restore Lost Vitality. 


A Free Trial Treatment Sent by 
Mail To All Who Write. 


Free trial treatments of Enervita, a most pleasing 
remedy, are being mailed to all men who write to 
Dr. John S. Howell. So many who hd battled for 
years against the mental and physical suffering of 
man weakness have written thanking him for the 


great benefit received, therefore, Dr. Howell has 
decided to send free trial treatments to all men who 
write. It is a home treatment, and all who 
suffer with any form of weakness, resulting from 


youthful folly 
ory, weak back, 
now receive this 
home. 

The treatment has a peculiar, grateful effect of 
warmth and seems to act direct to the desired loca- 
tion, promoting strength and development just 
where it is needed. It is given to relieve the ills 
and troubles that come from years of misuse of the 
natural functions, and has met with remarkable 
success, even in cases approaching advanced age. A 
request to John S. Howell, M. D., Suite 3008, Audi- 
torium Buiiding, Cincinnati, Ohio, stating that you 
desire one of his free trial packages, will be com- 
plied with promptly. 

He is desirous of reaching that great class of men 
who are unable to leave home to be treated, and 
the free sample will enable them to see how easy 
it is to successfully treat man weakness when the 
proper remedies are employed. Dr. Howell makes no 
restrictions. Any man who writes will be sent a 
free sample and literature, carefully sealed in a 


premature loss of strength and mem- 
lack of vitality and confidence, can 
strength-giving treatment at 


plain package, so that you need have no fear of 
requested 


embarrassment or publicity. Readers are 


to write without delay. 


GOOD HEALTH FOR YOU 


Banish all your aches and pains, send the blood 
tingling and surging thru your veins—know the 
joys of health 


E YOUR OWN DOCTOR 


Give yourself right at home the same treatments now given 
by the world’s greatest specialists. The Good Health Elec- 
tric Vibrator ‘relieves and beuefits almost every ailment 
Write today for our amazing special introductory offer—free 
booklet and tree trial offer. Our vibrators runen any light- 
ing curcuit, also on dry batteries. Agents Wanted: Biggest 
offer in the country. 


GOOD HEALTH VIBRATOR CO., 









EVERY WOMAN 


is interested and should know 
about the wonderful 


\ MARVEL 
Whirling Spray 
DOUCHE 


») 
y 


Ask your druggist for 

If he cannot supply the 
MARVEL, accept no 
other but send stamp for 
illustrated book. Address 


MARVEL co. 
44 EAST 23D STREET, NEW YORK 


106 W. Chicago Ave.,Chicazo, Ill. 
























Picks Up 
Threads 


Those persistent little threads 
and ravelings that cling to 
the carpet as though related, 
Scraps and litter of every kind-~ 
all yield quickly and easily to 
the lifting action of Bissell’s 
revolving brush when _ other 
methods fail. 


BISSELL'S | 


**Cyco’’? BALL BEARING 



















Carpet Sweeper 


is light, easy to use, and requires no 
other handling than the mere pressing 
of a lever to empty the pans. It is 
entirely se/f-aajusting and automatic. The 
Bissell is pre-eminent as the practical 
sweeping device for daily and hourly 
use. An extra sweeper for upstairs 
saves steps. At dealers’ everywhere. 
Prices, $2.75 to $5.75. 

Let us mail you the booklet— 

“Easy, Economical, Sanitary Sweeping.’’ 














Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


‘“‘We Sweep 
the World’’ 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
Overland Monthly, 
published monthly at San Francisco, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912. Editor, Orrin 
Black, 21 Sutter St., San Francisco. Business 
Manager, F. A. Marriott, 21 Sutter St., San 
Francisco. Publisher, F. Marriott, 21 Sutter St., 
San Francisco. Owner, Frederick Marriott, 21 
Sutter St.. San Francisco. Known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders, holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 

mortgages, or other securities, None. 
F. MARRIGTT, Owner. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th 
day of September, 1913. 


MARTIN ARONSOHN, Notary Public in and 


for the City and Cuunty of San Francisco, State 
of California. 
(My commission expires September 20, 1915.) 
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Saliforn; t Adoverti Ser. 
IS THE OLDEST AND BRIGHTEST 
WEEKLY ON THE PACIFIC 
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The 


“SAMADO”’ 


BAG 


(THREE BAGS IN ONE) 
i a 


FIRST—It’s a purse. 

SECON D—Release a button and it becomes a hand bag or music port- 
folio. 

THIRD—Release the button again, and behold, it is a capacious shop- 
ping bag. 

Three separate bags for three separate purposes all in one. 

The folds in the bag are so cunningly tucked away and the bag is so light 
and compact, that the most prying eye can’t detect that the SAMADO is 
three bags in one. 

Packages, dress goods, change, letters to post, railroad tickets, any and 
every article of fair size can be carried safely and conveniently in the 
SAMADO. 

You just enlarge the bag to meet your needs as you go along. If you only 
have use for a purse, a purse it stays. If you want more room, a_ simple 
series of clasps (like those on a glove) does the trick. 

Every woman who shops, markets and travels should own a SAMADO. 
It’s the “biggest, little’ convenience for busy women that was ever invented. 

Get one and enjoy real comfort, complete ease of mind and freedom from 
arm-strain. 

The material is the finest quality of Pantasote Leather. The workman- 
ship couldn’t be excelled. 

Smallest or purse size is 10 inches long x 5 inches deep. Largest or shop- 
ping bag size measures 10 inches long x 16 inches deep. 


Regular price of ‘SAMADO” Bag - = = = '- $1.50 
Regular subscription price for Overland Monthly (1 year) 1.50 


$3.00 
How to get BOTH now for $1.75 


Fill in the following order and send with $1.75, and Overland Monthly will 
be mailed you for one year, including a SAMADO bag. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
21 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
As per your special offer for $1.75 enclosed, send one SAMADO bag to 
the following address, and OVERLAND MONTHLY for one year. 
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Free For Six Months 


My New Magazine 


INVESTING FOR PROFIT 














How Small Investors Have Made Large Fortunes 
You know and I know that small investors have 


made large fortunes—men who, guided by judgment 
and courage, have placed their funds direct into 
creative enterprises at their inception and thus 
reaped full benefit of the earning power of money. 
Today opportunity on bended knee is entreating the 
small investor to accept her favors—and those who 
heed the insistent call are achieving fortunes. 

My magazine explains the rules by which small 
investors have made wise and profitable investments 
—how $100 grows into $2,200—the actual possibility 
of intelligent investment. 
ia the REAL EARNING POWER of Your Money 

The real earning power of your money is not the 
paltry 3 per cent to 5 per cent paid by banks or 
corporations who have their future behind instead 
of in front of them. 

INVESTING FOR PROFIT reveals the enormous 
profits bankers make, and shows how one can make 
the same profit—it demonstrates the real earning 
power of your money—the knowledge that finan- 
ciers and bankers hide from the masses—it ex- 
plains HOW small investors are making big for- 
tunes and WHY they are made. 

This and other valuable financial information is 
yours—it is free six months for the asking. 

How to Determine the Value of Different Investments 

There are thousands of salaried people today who 
have a small sum laid aside or who can invest a 
small amount each month—but who realize that 
they do not know how to determine the value of the 
different classes of investments that are offered to 
them daily. This condition has created a demand 
for a publication or institution whose express ob- 
ject is to help direct and guide the small investor. 
INVESTING FOR PROFIT is the result of a press- 
ing need and will be worth hundreds—even thou- 
sands of dollars to you. 


If you will send me your name and 
address | will mail you this wonderful 
magazine Absolutely Free for six months 
—Special Trial Introductory Offer. 
copy is worth $10.00 to $100.00 to you. 

‘Wait till you see it is a good thing, 
but don’t wait till everyone sees it—you 


will then be too late.” 
ment is worth a lifetime of labor.” 


Each 


“One good invest- 


If You Can Save $5.00 a Month or More 

INVESTING FOR FROFIT is for the man who in- 
tends to invest any money, however small, or who 
can save $5 or more per month—but who has not as 
yet learned the art of investing for profit. 

Read what Russell Sage, one of the most suc- 
cessful financiers of his day, said in regard to in- 
vestments. 

“There is a common fallacy that, while for legal 
advice, we go to lawyers, and for medical advice we 
‘go to physicians, and for the construction of a great 
work, to engineers—financing is everybody’s busi- 
ness. As a matter of fact, it is the most profound 
and complicated of them all.”’ 

Don’t invest a dollar in anything anywhere until 
you have at least read one copy of my really won- 
derful magazine. 


Mail Coupon Today for Free Financial Advice 
and Magazine 


There are absolutely no strings to my Six Months’ Free 
Trial introductory offer. I will do exactly what I say. 
If you will send me your name and address on the 
attached coupon I will send you absolutely with- 
out charge, for six months, my magazine—IN- 
VESTING FOR PROFIT, thenyou are to decide 
whether or not you Care to continue to sub 
scribe and want free advice on financial 
matters. Surely this is a fair, square, 
liberal offer--so sign and mail the coupon 
now—before you turn this page. 


H. L. BARBER, Pub. 
20Z West Jackson 
Boulevard. 
Chicago, | 
Illinois. 













Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, = 
solutely Free 
Charge, INVEST ING 
FOR PROFIT for six 
months. Later on I may 
want some advice on invest- 
ments. 














New---Useful 


A GREAT SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 





Pulls the nail out 


> 


| 
OUT 


4 








Ii straight without a \ | 

£/ block. | | 
_ 2’ Na a 
UNae = 


Double Claw 
Hammer 


Nails higher without a strain. 


Worth ten times more than 
common hammer. 


It holds the nail to start driving 
high, low down or far across. 
RETAILS FOR $1.50 


Special Offer—Subscribe for Overland 
Monthly for one year and get 


BOTH FOR $2.00 


: $3.00 


Fillin the following order and receive 
Overland Monthly for one year and Double 
Claw Hammer 


BOTH FOR - 00 





the 





Overland Monthly for one year $1.50) 
Double Claw Hammer reg. price 1. 50 




















SPECIAL OFFER 


Publisher Overland Monthly 
21 Sutter St., San Francisco 


For Two Dollars enclosed send Overland Monthly for oné year and one 
Double Claw Hammer to the following address: 


SOPHO ESHEETS ESE H TEEPE EEE HEHE EHEH EEE EEE EEE EH HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EES 
COTO EEEEE EEE 
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$12 brings Boas: \ soo puasten 
="this cut  - a | six half-pint 
glasswater set 


to your home. 





—_ 


THIS GENUINE CUT GLASS WATER SET 


surpassed for its distinctive character. Positively teed in 
ovary particular. Order quick—allotment is small. Send $1.00 for one 
year's subscription to COMMON-SENSE MAGAZINE. Afterwards 
pay $1.00 a month for eleven months, which completes the 
payments on both water set 4nd Magazine. Our object fs to introduce 
the Magazine into every home. Adi . 


Common-Sense Pub. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

ONLY A Perfect Time- 

Keeper. Calling 
. ethe Hour and the 
Iw Half-Hour. Nearly 
dees, TwoFeet High, 14 Inches Wide, in 
Pe) Solid Walnut Case. 

“e The Inlaid Woodsof Ash, Ebony 
and Mahogany Ornaments are put 
together with minute care. 

You never had such an - 
tunity to get so beautiful and use- 
ful an ornament for your den or 
your home—on such easy terms— 
mail us $1.00 for one year’s sub- 
po eto to COMMON - SENSE, 

erwi uu may pay $1.00 a 
month for d’ mouths, Piyck com- 
pletes the paymentson both the clock 
and the magazine. 

Co. 


Common-Sense Publish 
Dept. 75, 91 Library Court. Chicage 











ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 





DAILY SERVICE OF ADVANCE NEWS cov- 

ering all building operations, electrical, mining, 
machinery, water systems, contracting, concrete 
work, bridges, wharves, railroads, sewers, pav- 
ing and grading. Fire Department Supplies, 
Bond and Investment News, Incorporations and 
, Business Changes. 
5 NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS of all kinds— 
Business, Personal, Political, Trade, Fraternal 
and Religious—from the press of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, British Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Manila. 





88 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Telephone Kearny 392. 

















A remarkable typewriter, carried in 
ae digs Bone ocket. Visidle writer. Std. keyboard, 


es all work $100 machines do. Over 31,000 in use. 


Bennett PortableTypewriter$18 


Sold on money-back-unless-satisfied guaranty. Wt. 
1-2 lbs. Carrying case free. Home use, business 
r trips. Send for catalog and Agents’ Proposition. 


E.B-B. Bennett Typewriter Co. , 366 Broadway, N.Y. 


(o} Gy -G-) - 3-2 O 4-8 On. 
Here is a chance to 


LADIES ceca’ «cass price 


We shall GIVE AWAY in all 


50.00 


Nothing to Buy No MoneytoPay No Coupons to Save 
Just Mail us the name of your Grocer and 
ask for particulars about this splendid offer. 
Remember all it need cost you is One Cent 
for the postal card to us for particulars. 
Write AT ONCE to avoid being too late. 


B. C. Lee’s Products Agency 


White Plains, New York 
Matrimonial paper of high- 


MARR est character with photos 


and descriptions of ladies and gents, young and 
old, rich and poor, free; sealed. Write to-day. 


DEPT. 21 THE PILOT FRANKLIN PARK, ILL. 


MARRY RICH Matrimonial Paper of 


highest character with 
; photos and descriptions of marriage- 
able people with means. FREE. Sealed. Either sex. 


STANDARD COR. CLUB Box 706 Gray's Lake, Ill. 


THE Wor_p's =. 
MaAckTnaw HEADQuARTERS 


3s YEARS OF MACKINAW SELLING IN THE NORTH COUNTRY, PLACES US IN A POSITION 
OF KNOWING WHAT THE PEOPLE WANT. MADE OF LONG NORTHERN WOOL, BOTH WIND 
& MOISTURE PROOF OUR MACKINAWS MAKE THE IDEAL COAT FOR FISHING, HUNTING. 
MOTORING & STREET WEAR FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG. 


WILLIAMSON & MENDENHALL, 


125 Weat Superior Street Dept F Duluth, Minn. 


SALESMEN making small towns. Whole time or 


side-line, should carry our fast selling 
pocket side-line. Special sales plan allowing return of un- 
sold goods. Makes quick easy sales. $4.00 commission on each 
order. SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. Write for outfit to-day 


BURD MANUFACTURING CO. 212 Sigel Street Chicago, Il. 


‘‘WANTED— INVESTIGATORS AND: !DETECTIVES. 
$150.00 to $300.00 per month. Some traveling positions 
Free particulars, NATIONAL DETECTIVE SAGENCY. 
Dept. W. 160 Chicago.” ' 


Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves 


A dainty little booklet of exquisitely rfum 
powdered leaves to carry in the purse. 7 noe 
article for all occasions to quickly improve the 
complexion. Sent for 10 cents in stamps or coin. 
F. T. Hopkins. 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

Reduced 


JUD Se Freight Forwarding Co. Reduces 


i household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 443 Marquette Building, Chicago 
640 Old South Bldg., Boston tsor Wright Bidg., St. Louis 


324 Whitehall Bidg,New York | 878 Monadnock Buildi j 
435 Oliver Bidg., Bittsburgh Francisco .X Dullding, Sas 


516 Central Bidg. Los Angeles 
Write nearest office 





Free to all who write for it. 
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Boys---350 Shot Air Rifle 
FREE 


ALL REPAIRS GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


sa. 











Model E, Sterling 350 Shot Air Rifle 


Shoots 350 times without reloading. Lever action, round tapering 
barrel, nickeled and polished. Automatic shot retainer, walnut stock, 
dull finish. Simple and effective. Weight 34 ounces, length 31% in. 


BOYS! 


Go to your friends, they will help you get a STER- 
LING Air Rifle. Tell your friends what you are 
doing and that we will give you the rifle free for 
four subscriptions. You can easily secure four sub- 
scriptions to the Overland Monthly for one year at 
$1.50 each. Do this, sending the amount to this 
office and we will have the Rifle sent direct to 
your address. 


The Rifle will cost you nothing and you can get subscribers at odd 
times whenever you meet friends, or better still, you can go around 
your neighborhood and get enough in one afternoon to receive the 
Rifle. Start today. Get busy and get a rifle free. Send all letters 
to Subscription Department. 


Overland Monthly 


21 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
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FOR SALE! $7,000 | 


Property known as 


“Beaux Chenes” 53 Acres on “Las Uvas” 


Santa Clara County, Cal. 


Situated 9 miles from Morgan Hill, between 
New Almaden and Gilroy. 


“Las Uvas” creek, an ever living stream runs 
through the property making half mile;jof 
ideal beauty and value. 


Land is a gentle slope, both sides of creek, 
almost level. 


Perfect climate. 


Comfortable bungalow with modern con- 
veniences. 


Many beautiful sites on the property for 
country homes. 


Numerous trees and magnificent oaks. 


Good automobile roads to Morgan Hill £9 
miles, to Madrone 8 miles, to Gilroy 12 miles, 
to Almaden 11 miles, and to San Jose?21 
miles. 


For Further Particulars Address, 


Owner, 21 Sutter Street 


San Francisco ° -— California 
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“SIMPLEX” 


Percolator 


Regular Retail Price $3.25 


PURE ALUMINUM PERCOLATOR 
With French Drip Style Liner 


Capacity 414 Pints (9 Cups) 








Manufactured out of very heavy sheet aluminum; all one 
piece: glass top on cover; pot can be used with or without 
Percolator, and can also be used as a teapot. 

This new Percolator is undoubtedly one of the simplest 
on the market. Other manufacturers (as investigation will 


prove) ask from $3.75 to $4.25, retail, for a similar pot, same 
size, capacity, etc. This Percolator is beautifully finished and 


polished; satin finished liner. 


Special offer for new subscriptions to 


QVERLAND MONTHLY 


Botb for 


SIMPLEX PERCOLATOR ieliverea anywhere in U, S., reg. price - $3.25 50 
and 3 


SUBSCRIPTION TO OVERLAND MONTHLY for one year, reg. price $1.50 
$4.75 





Publisher Overland Monthly 21 Sutter Street 
San Francisco 


Enclosed $3.50. Please send Simplex Percolator and Overland Mcuthiy for one year to 


COCO H HEE HE HEHEHE SHEE EEE HEED Oe, 
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AM AT A 4 nd “ 


LOUISE E. TABER 
Author of ‘“Ghe Flame’’ 


Will begin in the January number of OVERLAND 
MONTHLY. The scene of this intensely interesting story 
is laid in San Mateo, a fashionable country residence 
section, some twenty miles south of San Francisco. Those 
readers acquainted with Miss Taber’s work will know 
that this new serial grips the attention. 

With the New Year, OVERLAND MONTHLY will 
offer a number of attractive features designed to appeal 
specially to that large group of readers who are interested 
in the WEST and the trend of the dynamic forces now 
completely transforming it through commercial, financial 
and social processes. Events and the LIFE pertaining to 
the GREAT WEST, and that new theatre of WORLD 
WIDE INTEREST, the Eastern countries bordering the 
Pacific, and the Island Groups therein, will be the 
SPECIAL FIELD covered by OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
Whenever obtainable, COPIOUS ILLUSTRATIONS will 
be furnished. If you are interested in this line of reading 
blazed by Bret Harte, the first editor of OVERLAND 
MONTHLY, subscribe for it. $1.50 per year. 

Address 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
21 SUTTER ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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' Here is a REAL Necessity | 


Needed in every home, by every man and woman, young 
or old, rich or poor. Something the bachelor, the house- 
wife or the traveler has been longing for and it isso good 
that you will wonder how you ever lived without it. 


The De Luxe 
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ee 
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Garment Strap 








The wearing apparel of two persons q7 


can be hung on one strap — your = 
e 


clothes are “out of the way” and don’t 
need continual pressing—gives you 
° extra space and more comfort while 
traveling and saves two-thirds the 
° space in your clothes closet at home. 


Can be carried in the vest pocket 








when not in use. 











For sale by dealers or mailed post-paid for FIFTY CENTS 
Is Guaranteed to Meet With Your Approval or Your Money Returned 


Descriptive Booklet Mailed Upon Request 
Manufactured By 


F. A. MARRIOTT, 21 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 





- 
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recommend the following special offers: 


/The OVERLAND MONTHLY’S| 


MONEY-SAVING CLUBS FOR 1913 


E HAVE secured unusually favorable clubbing arrangements with the leading magazines and 








REMEMBER THESE PRICES ARE GOOD ONLY IN THE UNITED STATES AND 


ITS INSULAR POSSESSIONS 





Regular Clubbing 
Price Rate 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
McCall's .50 $1.70 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Harper’s Bazar 1.25 2.25 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
McCall’s -50 
Modern Priscilla 1.00 2.35 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Business 1.50 2.40 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Field & Stream 1.50 2.40 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Ladies’ World p 
McClure’s 1.50 2.40 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Metropolitan 1.50 2.40 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 2.50 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Ladies’ World -50 
Modern Priscilla 1.00 
Pictorial Review 1.00 3.00 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Review of Reviews 3.00 3.00 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Everybody’s 1.50 
Delineator 1.50 3.55 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Cosmopolitan 
or Good Housekeeping 1.50 
American 1.50 3.55 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Current Opinion 3.00 3.75 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
To-Days 50 1.80 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
McClure’s 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Everybody’s Magazine 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Lippincott’s 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Black Cat 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
House & Garden 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Cosmopolitan 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Housekeeper 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Sunset 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Pearson’s 

OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Boys’ Magazine 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Travel 

OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Pictorial Review 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 
American Messenger 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Physical Culture 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Yale Review 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


National Food Magazine 


Regular 
Price 
$1.50 

1.50 


$1.50 
1.50 


$1.50 
3.00 


$1.50 
1.00 


$1.50 
3.00 


$1.50 
1.50 


$1.50 
1.00 


$1.50 
1.50 


$1.50 
1.50 


$1.50 
1.00 


$1.50 
3.00 


31.50 
1.00 


$1.50 
-50 


$1.50 
1.50 
$1.50 
2.50 


$1.50 
$1.50 


Clubbing 
Rate 


2.35 


2.10 


3.05 


2.05 


2.10 


2.05 


2.35 


2.25 
2.05 
3.25 
2.05 
1.75 
2.25 
3.75 


2.50 





ON ALL THE ABOVE COMBINATIONS, THE ORDER MUST BE SENT DIRECT TO THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 








The OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
21 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed please find 5 





Special Clubbing Offer for which you may send me 








Name 





Address 
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Preserve 
Your 
Overland 
Monthly 





How often have you wished to read an article or story in some back 
copy of a magazine only to find that copy lost or mutilated? You will be 
glad to know that we have succeeded at last in securing a really practical 
binder. You can now have your Overland Monthlies in the form of a 
handsomely bound book, ready to refer to at any time. 


The Big Ben Binder 


is the simplest binder made. The binding is as 
simple as sticking papers on an ordinary file 
Each binder holds six numbers of the Overland 
Monthly complete. 


It has the appearance of a regular bound book 


2 


The cover is of vellum de luxe and leather 
the name stamped in real gold leaf. The binder 
makes a richly bound volume that will be a 
handsome addition to your library. By special 
arrangement we can furnish you with this binder 


Only $1. 


Merely send us your name and address on a 
slip of paper. Simply say “Send me your binder. 
I enclose $1.” The binder will be sent prompt- 
ly, all charges prepaid. 


for 


a TE ar ee wc BC IY 


| 
| 


: 
| 
a | 
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i § 
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Send your order now to 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


21 Sutter Street San Francisco 
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ERLAND MONTH 
SPECIA a wena —* 
One Practical---One Amusing---Both Interesting 


THIS BOOK MAKES 
FIGURING EASY 
It is Right Up To Date 


With all the accurate short-cuts for manu- 
facturers, banks, wholesale and retail stores, 
contractors and bookkeepers. 

The rules in this splendid book are all pro- 
ven and are applicable to all kinds of compu- 
tations in numbers. 

The author has put into this book the in- 
formation and rules in actual use in the fore- 
most manufacturing and mercantile offices of 
the large cities, for city and country use. 


FREAKS OF FIGURES 


A unique collection of interesting Arith- 
metical Recreations and Amusing Mental 
Diversions, suitable for Parlor Entertain- 
ments, Social Gatherings and the Home 
Circle, for Young and Old. 

With this book you can provide an inex- 
haustible source of entertainment at social 
gatherings, and when any member of a com- 
pany is armed with one of these books the 
dullest gathering can quickly be enlivened. 





Practical Brief Figuring - - - - . - . - $ .60 
Freaks of Figures - - - - - - - : - - .50 
Overland Monthly, one year - - - - - . - - - 1.50 

Total $2.60 


Special Subscription AJ] For $2.00 


MAIL THIS ORDER NOW 





OVERLAND MONTHLY 
21 Sutter St., San Francisco 


Enclosed Two Dollars. Please send Practical Brief Figuring, Freaks of Figures 
and Overland Monthly for one year, to the following address: 


eoeoeoe eee eee eee eee ee eeeeseeeeeeereeeeeeeseseeeeeeeeeeee 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


A tempting dessert 
confection, loved by 
all who have ever 
tasted them. Suit- 
able for every occa- 
sion where a dessert 
sweet is desired. In 
ten-cent tins; also 
in twenty-five-cent 
tins. 


ADORA 


Another charming confec- 
tion—a filled sugar wafer 
with a bountiful center of 
rich, smooth cream. 


FESTINO 


An ever-popular delight. 
An almond-shaped dessert 
confection with a kernel of 
almond-flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 


Still a» other example of the 
perfect dessert confection. 
Enchanting wafers with a 
most delightful creamy fill- 
ing—entirely covered by 
the richest of sweet choc- 
olate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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Night illumination of the tower on the Union Ferry Depot. 
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Founded 1868 
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BRET HARTE 
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Balboa and a captain of his guard sighting San Francisco from the deck of 
a vessel coming through the Golden Gate. 


The Portola Festival: San Francisco 


By Thornly Hooke 


Portola, Spanish explorer and first slipping into the fashion of commemo- 
Governor of California, made a_ rating the event with a festival which 
bigger dent in the future than he shows every indication of becoming an 
realized at the time he discovered San annual one. The first was given four 
Francisco Bay. San Franciscans re- years ago with the intent to show the 
gard that discovery to be of such prime rest of the Pacific Coast that San 


| SEVERAL ways, Don Gaspar de importance that they are gradually 
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Queen Conchita and Balboa descending from the throne on the royal barge, 
Union Square, to review the parade.—From a photograph by Pillsburg Pic- 
ture Company. 


Francisco had recovered commercially 
from the effects of the big fire of April, 
1906, and was amply prepared to han- 
dle business on a par with the de- 
mands of the surrounding territory. 
The features to attract visitors were 
the city and shipping decorated in gala 
attire, gorgeous electrical illumina- 
tions, night and day parades, punctu- 
ated with historical floats and charac- 
ters depicting the development of the 
industries and life on the Pacific Coast, 
day and night fireworks, the music of 
many bands in the public squares, a 
big masquerade ball, public games and 
contests, and on the final night a pa- 
geant winding up with dancing on the 
main street, accompanied by the music 
of bands stationed near by. On this 
last night the carnival spirit ruled, and 
many of those in the enormous crowd 
wore dominoes, masks and costumes of 
various characters. Serpentines twined 
and confetti showered the air till the 
streets were blanketed with it. The 





sidewalks of the main downtown thor- 
oughfares were packed with a slowly 
moving throng which overflowed into 
the streets till the clanging lines of 
electric cars were obliged momentarily 
to cease headway. In all the apparent 
confusion and merriment, Revelry held 
sway, its volatile spirit inspiring the 
great throng and invading the theatres, 
cafes, hotels, cars, boats, and wherever 
people congregated. 

The fete was an immense success 
and the thousands of visitors who 
joined in it returned to their homes 
up and down the Pacific Coast, bub- 
bling with enthusiasm over their many 
delightful adventures. The result 
was, that when the committee this 
year decided to repeat the festival in 
October on a grander scale, it was 
taken up with enthusiasm by residents 
of outside towns. 

This year being the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of the 
Pacific Ocean by Don Vasco Nunez de 
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Some of the Yoats of vessels depicting the evolution of the modern Dread- 
naught, night parade. This photograph was taken during the day while the 
vessels were grouped, and consequently fails to show any of the electric ef- 

fects, which were one of the features of the night parade. 


Balboa, and marking the practical prominent and appealing figure in the 
opening of the Panama Canal, the com-_ setting of the pageant. Don Portola 
mittee decided to make Balboa the was present, a bowing, graceful figure 

















The group of pages which headed the big day parade 
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on his prancing, mettlesome steed. The 
street decorations were more gaily re- 
splendent than on the previous festival, 
the romantic colors of old Spain, red 
and yellow, covering the facades of 
the buildings on the main streets, in 
banners, pennants and rosettes. On 
the main thoroughfare and the leading 
side shopping streets the electric 
masts along the pavements supported 
gigantic baskets filled with colored 
grasses and flowers, presenting a lane 
of resplendant and lively coloring to 
spectators thronging those thorough- 
fares. The effect became a fairyland 
under the night electric lights. Where 
the two main thoroughfares of the city 
crossed, there was an enormous elec- 
trolier more than a hundred feet high, 


of merry-makers below. Off the Union 
ferry depot the half dozen battleships 
in the bay were outlined in electric 
lights, while their moving searchlights 
shot broad bands of illumination across 
the city’s hills and the sky above 
them. The vessels about the bay were 
all in gala attire with dressings of 
flags. 

The setting of the pageants were 
more elaborate than those of four years 
ago, and the detail far more finished. 
The years bring confidence and dis- 
cernment in these matters. Don Vasco 
de Balboa, attended by four heralds 
and eight cavaliers, all accoutered in 
the attire of the adventurers of Spain 
of the sixteenth century, came through 
the Golden Gate in the morning hours 











Union Square, where the official ceremonies of Queen Conchita and Don 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa were held. At the right is the “royal barge” on 
which stood the throne; on either side of the barge swung two huge gonfa- 
lons in red and yellow of Spain. The granite column in the center of the 
square topped with the figure of Victory was surrounded by a large electric 
fountain which played in varicolors at night. On the left, spectators’ stands, 
reached the length of the square. Concerts were held here throughout the 
festival. The decorative motif was in Japanese.—From a photograph by R. 


]. Waters & Co., San Francisco. 


shaped like a bell and composed of 
thousands of lights which radiated 
light on the thronging, surging mass 


aboard a gunboat, and in the early 
forenoon landed at the Embarcadero 
amid the cheers of: thousands of 
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A group of “Portola 
Indians” on the war- 
path along the parade. 
Hundreds of _ these 
holiday savages on 
foot and _ horseback 
livened the parades 
with their picturesque 
attire and antics. 
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eagerly waiting celebrants. A com- 
mittee whisked the great explorer and 
his retinue into autos, and a few min- 
utes later he was leading a procession 
headed by bands of music to Union 
Square, in the heart of the city, where 
preparations were perfect for him to 
be presented to Queen Conchita, sur- 
rounded b ya retinue of ladies and 
courtiers in waiting, attendants, royal 
heralds and pages. King Charles him- 
self could not have provided Her 
Highness with a lovelier or better 
gowned background. 

At one glance, and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, the Queen appointed 
the willing Balboa her consort for the 
festival, and the cheers of popular ac- 
claim sealed the arrangement. Mayor 
Rolph closed his warm approval of the 
visit of Balboa by presenting him with 
the keys of the city. These ceremonies 
were held on a specially constructed 





The great electric light bell at the 
junction of the main thoroughfares of 
the city; showing the dense crowd on 
the streets and some of the electric 
light effects at night—From a photo- 
graph by R. J. Waters & Co., San 
Francisco. 
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One of the Indian floats escorted by Indians, in the day parade.—From a 
photograph by the Pillsbury Picture Company. 


“royal barge” in the square, and easily 
viewed by the dense throng. The 
bands played, daylight fireworks 
roused the enthusiasm of the vast 
crowd, and the four days of moving- 
picture merriment and revelry was 
started on its reel. A varied and ex- 
tensive marathon of attractions had 
been arranged by the committee, al- 
most a surfeit, for the several hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors during 
the four days’ program. It extended 
from swimming and motor boat races 
on the bay to all kinds of athletic 
sports in courts, field and track, with 
opportunities tucked in to aviate or 
attend concerts, fireworks day and 
night, a big social ball, masquerade 
ball, visits to the battleships lying in 
the harbor, and to the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition grounds, Golden Gate Park 
and scores of other attractions. 

The two great public spectacles were 
of course the day and the night 
parades. Both far surpassed those 
of four years ago, and by far the big- 
gest crowds of the festival gathered to 


see them. The day parade was divided 
into four main divisions, civic, indus- 
trial, fraternal and military. Every ef-° 
fort was made to have it glitter with 
color, spontaneity and life; band music 
was plentiful and gay. The early in- 
dustries of California offered abundant 
and excellent opportunities to set forth 
in an historical way the picturesque 
pioneer days of California, both in the 
Spanish period and the golden mining 
period. Caballeros, in all their re- 
splendent trappings, on their curvet- 
ting horses, led the way of the floats 
carrying replicas of old Missions. Fol- 
lowing them came the prairie schoon- 
ers, troops of cowboys, and the early 
prospectors, with their loaded burros. 
Trailing them were hundreds of 
whoopings Indians, holiday savage 
who made no bones about grabbing 
open-eyed and wondering children 
from their mothers’ skirts along the 
sidewalks. The pop-eyed captives, 
however, were invariably returned be- 
fore they wailed a protest; they scut- 
tled back to their mothers’ arms in 
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great glee at having escaped the wild 
marauders. 

Soldiers and most of the fraternal 
organizations vitalized the usual rou- 
tine of parade by series of attractive 
evolutions and figures, and were 
roundly applauded all along the line. 
The day parade lasted over two hours 
in passing a given point. It counter- 
marched, so that the special features 
might be re-enjoyed by the great 
crowd. 

The feature of the electrical parade 
on the last night depicted the evolution 
of the modern Dreadnaught, from the 
trireme of the early Greeks. The large 
vessels were beautifully lighted, 
manned by crews and officers in ap- 
propriate costumes, and those mount- 
ing miniature cannon, fired confetti 
into the lanes of spectators massing 
the sidewalks, tiers of windows and 
the roofs of buildings. The floats, 
borne on trolley car trucks covered 
with canvas “water,” rolled down the 
center of Market street in the follow- 


ing order: Trireme, viking ship, Chi- 
nese junk, Columbus’ vessel, Santa 
Maria, Sir Francis Drake’s ship, Por- 
tuguese vessel, early English man-of- 
war, Indian war canoe, old-fashioned 
side-wheeler, “Savannah,” 1842, “Con 
stitution,’ 1812, “Monitor,” 1860, 
Charleston, Oregon and torpedo boat 
destroyers. Following them came the 
float of the Queen of the Pageant. 

After the parade was over, the big 
crowd surged over the streets, and 
those not too tired give themselves up 
to enjoying the closing revelries, ser- 
pentine and confetti throwing, dancing 
on the asphalt pavement of the streets 
to the music of bands stationed several 
squares apart, and to obeying the 
prankish notions of the Queen of Rev- 
elry. Parties crowded the cafes, 
hotels and restaurants till many places 
had to close their doors and admit 
new patrons only when some of those 
inside vacated their seats. Revelry 
ruled unchecked, and melted away 
only with the morning hours. 





SEEKING, 


I FOUND 


Love, I came seeking precious worldly gold, 
And prayed that men might see my wealth abound— 
You see the poppies blowing on the hill, 


The gold I found. 


I sought to make a wondrous melody, 
Love, I have wasted many a useless year— 
You hear the sighing of the summer wind, 


The song I hear. 


I prayed, my love, oh long I prayed for light 
To love the God they taught me years ago— 
You cannot see the light, ’tis in your eyes, 


The love I know. 


DorotTHy GUNNELL. 














GOLDEN GATE PARK 


The Story of the Initial 
Development of the Idea: 


With Illustrations showing 


Its Extraordinary Im- 


provements of Late Years 


site which is now Golden Gate 

Park was mainly a series of 

desolate sand dunes, barren of 
vegetation of any kind, save a small 
fringe of chaparral and weak soil at 
the eastern end. It was then known as 
a part of what were termed, in the mu- 
nicipal parlance of the day, the out- 
side lands. These outside lands had 
originally been the pueblo lands of the 
old pueblo of Yerba Buena as it exist- 
ed in the days of the Spanish and 
Mexican dominion. These lands were 
held in trust by the Alcalde for the 
benefit of subjects and citizens, each 
of whom had the right, after comply- 
ing with certain legal requirements, to 
have a site for a homestead set apart 
and transferred to him. When the sov- 
ereignty over California was ceded to 
the United States by Mexico, and be- 
fore the municipality of San Fran- 
cisco, as created under the American- 
ized California law, obtained a title 
from Congress to these lands, they be- 
came, it was contended by some, a part 
of the public domain of the United 
States, and as such, subject to appro- 
priations, under the pre-emption laws, 
by all citizens. Much of the area upon 
which San Francisco now stands was 
taken up in this way. Still another 
class of questionable titles were found- 
ed upon a claim of succession to the 
grantees under old Spanish and Mexi- 
can grants. Many, if not most, of these 
claims of title were little better than 


Poste which years ago, the 


assertions of what has been designated 
squatter sovereignty; but it was an era 
of confusion and self-assertion in 
which squatter sovereignty was a rec- 
ognized institution, and, as the commu- 
nity settled down upon a more orderly 
and methodical basis it was thought 
advisable in the interests of harmony 
to partially recognize and compromise 
with what may be termed the claims of 
vested rights that had grown out of 
this squatter sovereignty. At the 
same time an effort was made to save 
as much as possible for the city. It: 
was in the course of following out this 
policy that the municipal authorities, 
under the leadship of the late Mr. 
Frank McCoppin, succeeded in getting 
possession of the lands upon which 
the Golden Gate Park now stands. In 
1864, Mr. Justice Field, in the United 
States Circuit Court, rendered a de- 
cision in favor of the city’s claim to 
four square leagues of land upon the 
San Francisco peninsula. This decree 
was approved of by a confirmatory act 
of Congress passed in 1866. But the 
squatters, or settlers, as they termed 
themselves, were still in possession of 
their lands, and it was an open ques- 
tion whether they would not be able 
in the end to maintain their titles. The 
legal battle, indeed, was only begun, 
not ended. The city had gained little 
more than a good standing in court 
and an interminable litigation seemed 
before it. Besides this, the squatters 
or settlers, in addition to having a good 
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legal position, had certain equi- 
ties which everybody recognized. In 
this condition of affairs the municipal 
authorities, with Mr. McCoppin at their 
head, held a conference with the squat- 
ters or settler—among whom were 
such able and influential men as John 
B. Felton, Eugene Casserly, Eugene 
Sullivan, John H. Baird, Eugene Lies, 
Thomas U. Sweeny, who has since do- 
nated to the Park the Observatory on 
Strawberry Hill, and many others— 
at which the latter were asked if they 
would be willing to surrender ten per 
centum of their holdings to the city, 
for the purpose of creating a Park, if 
the city authorities would join with 
them in procuring State legislation 
confirming their titles and thus settling 
for ever the existing dispute. 

They all agreed to this. Some of 
them, indeed, offered to give up an 
even larger percentage. John B. Fel- 
ton, who was a large-minded, open- 
handed man, offered to give twenty- 
five per centum. Thereupon an ordi- 
nance was passed by the Board of 
Supervisors embodying this agreement 
and a committee was appointed to ap- 
praise the value of all the outside 
lands, and also to fix a price for that 
portion required for Park purposes. 
This committee found that the value 
of the outside lands was something 
over twelve millions of dollars, and 
that the portion to be taken for Park 
purposes was worth something under 
thirteen hundred thousand dollars. An 
assessment of ten and three-fourths 
per centum was, therefore, sufficient 
to pay for the Golden Gate Park lands, 
as well as for the Avenue Park, com- 
monly known as the Panhandle, and 
Buena Vista Park, which were ac- 
quired at the same time, and are now a 
part of the territory under the imme- 
diate jurisdiction of the Park Commis- 
sioners. While the ordinance em- 
bodying the compromise was before 
the Supervisors, and while the con- 
firmatory acts were before the Legis- 
lature, a fierce opposition to the whole 
project was maintained. 

The Park site being acquired, the 
Legislature proceeded to pass a_ bill 
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creating a Park Commission and au- 
thorizing the Supervisors to appropri- 
ate money for the reclamation of the 
land. In the forty odd years that have 
since elapsed that work has been car- 
ried forward steadily and _ energeti- 
cally. Mr. William Hammond Hall, 
the eminent engineer, laid out a broad 
plan of reclamation and designed an 
appropriate system of roadways for 
the Commissioners. While, of course, 
it has been elaborated in detail to an 
extent and in ways that propably its 
designer never thought of, the gen- 
eral lines of Mr. Hall’s plan have been 
carried out, and the artistic and en- 
during nature of the scheme bears tes- 
timony to his judgment and taste. At 
first the Commissioners were a good 
deal embarrassed for the want of funds 
commensurate with the extent of the 
undertaking, for, as Mr. McCoppin 
said, there was at that time no public 
sentiment upon the subject of parks, 
and there was a widespread ignorance 
among the masses as to the value of 
public recreation grounds, while, up- 
on the other hand, the Supervisors 
were always anxious to have the ap- 
pearance of giving a very economic 
administration. But as the Park work 
began to develop into picturesque 
lawns surrounded by fringes of forest, 
well-made drives, and walks running 
through exquisite gardens and charm- 
ing landscapes, its importance was ac- 
corded a growing recognition. 

When the work of reclamation was 
first begun, the Park Commissioners 
were confronted with one of the most 
discouraging tasks that men have ever 
faced. Commencing with the eastern 
boundary line of the Panhandle and 
ending at the ocean beach, they had a 
territory four and a quarter miles long 
by half a mile wide, and consisting 
mainly of dry, shifting sand dunes, to 
improve and make beautiful. The 
vastness of the undertaking was 
equaled by the apparently unsur- 
mountable difficulties that had to be 
overcome. All sorts of devices were 
tried for the reclamation of the shift- 
ing sand dunes. Grain crops were put 
in, and nearly all varieties of grass 














Huntington Falls, Golden Gate Fark. 
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were cultivated, with but little success. 
Yellow lupin was tried, but did not 
fully produce the results desired. Fin- 
ally the sea bent grass was experi- 
mented with, and its strong, fibrous 
roots were found to accomplish the 
purposes desired. This grass held the 
sand in place, and under its shelter 
stronger plants and shrubs were set out 
and grew up. After four years of ef- 
fort that which had been a barrer 
waste began to clothe itself in a rough 
and dingy verdure that inspired tne 
hope of tuture ana more pertect 
achievements. Subsoiling, tree-plant- 
ing, flower sowing, shrub setting, road 
making and water-pipe laying, were 
soon inaugurated, and in a little time 
the eastern end of the area up as far 
as the present Conservatory began to 
present a most attractive appearance. 

Soon after the work of improving 
the Park had begun to take shape and 
form, men of means also began to as- 
sist the development by creating spe- 
cial features at their own expense. Mr. 
William Alvord, President of the Bank 
of California, led the way, in this 
direction by presenting the lakelet 
which bears his name at the Haight 
street entrance, where the daily life 
of curious species of water fowl have 
for years past interested children as 
well as adults. Later on Mr. Alvord 
headed the syndicate which erected 
the Conservatory. The material of 
which the Conservatory was originally 
constructed was brought to this coast 
by the late Mr. James Lick for the 
purpose, it is believed, of erecting a 
sanitarium at San Jose. Upon Mr. 
Lick’s death, Mr. Alvord saw the op- 
portunity to get material for a Park 
Conservatory, and he induced a num- 
ber of others to join him in the pro- 
ject. As a result, the Conservatory 
was soon built and stocked. In 1880 
it was nearly destroyed by fire. After 
this catastrophe the late Mr. Charles 
Crocker, one of the famous builders of 
the Central Pacific Railroad, stepped 
to the front and restored the struc- 
ture at a cost to himself of about 
fourteen thousand dollars. 

The creation of the Children’s Play- 
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ground with money left by the late 
Senator Sharon was another i..dividual 
contribution to the Park that adds 
much to its completeness as a place 
for recreation. 

The Huntington Waterfall on Straw- 
berry Hill is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant gift ever made to the Park. Its 
importance does not, however, grow 
out of itself so much as it does out 
of the improvements to which it has 
led—the creation of Stow Lake in its 
present form and of the innumerable 
scenic effects in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. The Huntington Waterfall 
was built with twenty-five thousand 
dollars contributed by the late C. P. 
Huntington at the solicitation of the 
late W. W. Stow. Strawberry Hill in 
its present condition, and with its ad- 
joining Japanese tea garden, is one of 
the most charming bits of park effect 
to be found in the world. Surrounded 
by a lake which makes it an elevated 
island, its sides present delightful bits 
of scenery no matter what point it is 
viewed from. While everything is ar- 
tificial, the visitor would never for a 
moment suspect that that which so de- 
lights his eye is not a creation of 
Nature in one of her most generous 
moods. Amid rocks gracefully droop- 
ing ferns thrive luxuriously, their deli- 
cate green colors forming a picturesque 
contrast to the darker shades of the 
pines and acacias with which the hill 
is covered. By a well-formed drive- 
way that reminds one of some remark- 
ably nice piece of mountain road, as 
well as by numerous paths leading 
through delightful grottoes and shady 
places, the summit is reached. And 
there is the Observatory. Below lies 
the Park, its winding drives and walks 
bordered with noble trees, its forests of 
pine and other trees, its undulating 
slopes covered with rich verdure, its 
lake glistening in the sunlight, and its 
romantic cascade. On the Park’s west- 
ern side the Pacific Ocean tosses in 
fretful impatience, while its waves 
break with a dull and ceaseless roar 
on the sandy beach. Still farther off, 
faintly outlined against the horizon, 
one can, on clear days, catch a glimpse 
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of the Farallone Islands—twenty-one 
miles away. To the northwest lies 
the entrance to the bay of San Fran- 
cisco, and its famous Golden Gate. Be- 
yond are the lighthouses on Points 
Bonita and Arena. To the east the 
quiet households of Sausalito can be 
seen nestling beneath the shadow of 
the rugged hills on the Marin shore, 
while Mount Tamalpais rises in colos- 
sal grimness toward the blue sky 
above. Across the lower bay are 
seen the towns of Oakland, Berkeley 
and Alameda standing out in relief 
from the dark background of hills that 
rise in gradual undulations until they 
blend with the towering form of Mount 
Diablo. 

Another gift of great value was that 
of the Museum, which was erected by 
Mr. M. H. de Young and his associates 
in the Midwinter Fair enterprise, as a 
memorial of the success of their great 
undertaking. This is one of those im- 
provements which grow with age. It 
is now one of the principal attractions 
in the Park. Near the Children’s 


Playground, at the entrance to what is 
known as Concert Valley, a magnifi- 
cent statue to the memory of the au- 


thor of the Star Spangled Banner 
has been erected by money provided 
by the late Mr. James Lick. Numer- 
ous other works of statuary, personal 
and allegorical, have been contributed 
by individuals and associates. Among 
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these are a statue of General Halleck, 
another of General Grant, and another 
of the Rev. Thomas Starr King. Fur- 
ther contributions of a like nature are 
expected from time to time. Some 
time before his death the late Mr. Geo. 
W. Childs of the Philadelphia Ledger 
contributed a Prayer Book Cross, in 
the Runic style of architecture, which 
is in commemoration of the first Epis- 
copal prayer offered up on this coast. 
The prayer was uttered by the chap- 
lain of Sir Francis Drake, when that 
famous and daring navigator leader 
landed on the shores of Drake’s Bay, 
June 24, 1579. 

Another generous gift that now con- 
stitutes one of the principal attrac- 
tions of Golden Gate Park is that of 
the new Music Stand in the Musical 
Concourse. This was contributed by 
Mr. Claus Spreckels. It is designed 
in the Italian Renaissance style and 
executed in Colusa sandstone. In ele- 
vation, the new stand presents itself 
as a central feature, with a frontage 
of fifty-five feet and a height of sev- 
enty feet. This central feature is 
flanked on each side with Corinthian 
columns. Extending from these col- 
umns on each side are colonnades, 
fifty-two feet long by fifteen feet wide, 
each of which supports 16 Ionic col- 
umns. Taken as an entirety, the struc- 
ture is massive and artistic, yet 
charmingly simple. 


IDENTITY 


The day is man’s: each in his little sphere 

Pursues his phantoms to the rim of night, 

Supreme within himself, for God’s great light 

Blots out the heavens that His nights make clear. 

Not till the sun goes out does He appear, 

Then in the starry mantle of His ‘might, 

Poised on the throne of worlds, from unthought height, 
He leans down to the earth arid draws it near. 


Then in the shadowed stillness all about 

I sense Him in the touch of leaf and stone; 

His life from every universe above 

Comes feeling down and vanquishes my doubt, 
And I forget the thing called me: alone 


With God, I am an atom of His love. 


RALPH BACON. 
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Presidente of Tinglayan, showing tatoo. 





Among 
the 
Head 


Hunters 
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By 
Daniel Folkman 


With photos taken 
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state—I 


might almost say in Igorrote state, 
for my court is comprised, aside 
from myself and my two Christi- 
ano clerks, of Igorrote officials in 
their native dress, or rather undress. 
The two “messengers” of the sub- 


| ment my sitting in 


province have only added to their 
usual gee-string a short “official” coat. 
The group of Igorrotes who at most 
hours of the day fill my little house, do 
not have any coats, except in the case 
of some of the presidentes, or town 


mayors. All have their spears and 
head-axes with them. I cannot make 
my messengers wash themselves regu- 
larly, and least of all, keep their coats 
clean. But I suppose they give a 
homelike air to the Governor’s quar- 
ters when their fellow citizens call on 
business. 

It is less than two weeks since my 
arrival at Bontoc, and I am introduced 
to the bloody business of head-hunting 
by complaints from two quarters, the 
towns of Balangao and Daneo. 














“Official coat’ of presidente. 


This Sunday morning there ap- 
peared at my office a half a dozen men 


of strangely wild appearance. They 
were more truly savages than any I 
had yet seen in this savage land. They 
actually had the wild look of hunted 
animals in their eyes. They had come 
by forced marches from the town of 
Balangao, which is at the’ extreme 
southeastern point of my sub-province, 
according to their story, near the join- 
ing of the provinces of Lepanto-Bon- 
toc, Isabela and Nueva Vizcaya. 
From what my interpreter says, this 
is the first time that men from Balan- 
gao have appeared at Bontoc, at least 
since the American occupation. They 
live in the region most dangerous to 
Americans, for the towns of Barlig and 
Lias, lying between Bontoc and Ba- 
langao in the same valley, are known 
as our “bad” towns. It was in this 
valley that a detachment of Spanish 
soldiers is said to have been nearly 
annihilated, and it is Barlig which was 


burnt by a large force of our own na- 
tive troops in the last fight before my 
arrival. 

One of the Balangao party appears 
to be a man of importance, perhaps the 
presidente of the town, as he claims 
to be, although he has nothing to show 
for his authority. His name is Olaian. 
He and Nakisim were the chief wit- 
nesses to the fight, and, therefore, 
signed the warrants which I had sworn 
out on the basis of their story. They 
said that the Balangao people were 
cutting rice when a band of perhaps 
twenty of their enemies, from the next 
town of Guines, appeared on the hill 
above them and challenged them to 
fight. This is the usual method of 
beginning a head-hunt, and only a 
cowardly town would refuse. So the 
Balangao men left their fields to meet 
their enemy, although the latter, they 
say, had ten guns, which they had 
taken from the Spanish troops. In 
short, the result of the fight was the 
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disastrous defeat of the small Balan- 
gao party. Four of their men were 
shot and another killed. The heads of 
all were taken, and, in some cases, 
even arms and legs were cut off. Niki- 
sim was a witness and participant in 
the fight, and the presidente was in 
the party which recovered the muti- 
lated bodies on the mountain side. The 
presidente himself lost in this fight a 
son and two brothers, and the enemy 
vowed that they would return in three 
days to renew the attack. Such was 
their “Merry Christmas” this year. 
There seems to be a good deal of 
chivalry in the plan of attack of one 
town upon another that reminds me of 
the Scottish customs of generations 
ago. It is not a cowardly attack in the 
dark, nor the ambush of the American 
Indians. A messenger is often sent to 
the enemy’s town, who enters and 


presents a spear or head-axe to the 
chief men, saying: “This is a chal- 
lenge of my town to fight you.” The 
usual answer is, “All right: we are 
ready to fight you,” for it is seldom 


that a town will put itself in the cow- 
ardly light of r fusing. The challenge 
is again repeated in the open field by 
the approaching warriors, perhaps 
from a hill-top overlooking the town. 
“Come and fight, if you dare,” they 
shout. Then all the men of the chal- 
lenged town sally forth in their war 
equipments. There may be only a 
series of single combats between 
champions of the respective sides un- 
til a few heads have been secured by 
one party or the other, when they re- 
tire satisfied. 

As regards the commission of a 
crime by one town against another, 
there is no other recourse than the law 
of retaliation—of public as well as of 
private vengeance. In the Igorrote 
system there is no authority which pre- 
sides over several towns and can en- 
force justice among them. The blood 
feud descends here from generation to 
generation, as in some portions of our 
own land and Europe; but the Igorrote 
who lost his relative in a head-hunt is 
not so much concerned to expiate the 
crime by taking a head in the family 
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Igorrote woman. 


of the criminal as he is to take a head 
from the offending village. If cow- 
ardly enough, he will attack a defense- 
less woman, or a child, working in the 
fields, and secure a head in this man- 
ner to avenge his wrong. Crimes of 
this sort are so frequent that armed 
men accompany the women to their 
work in the fields, especially if they 
go to some distance from the town. 
The men go usually merely as an es- 
cort, and sit in idleness while the wo- 
men work. It is the same, also, when 
a carabao, or buffalo, is stolen by a 
town. There is no means of bringing 
the offender to justice except by steal. 
ing a carabao from his town in return. 

There is really not a town in this 
province that would not like to go out 
on a head-hunt if it dared. It is only 
the presence of the Americans and 
native soldiers in this corner that has 
reduced the towns between Bontoc vil- 
lage and the Lepanto border to a com- 
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parative quiet. Even here, heads are 
taken not infrequently. Cases have 
occurred on the main street of Bon- 
toc since the first Americans reached 
the town. The regular cause is, that 
every town is enemy to all surround- 
ing towns except the one nearest to it 
on each trail, and even these are part 
of the time at war, as seen in the case 
of Barlig and other towns toward the 
south. An American cannot take a 
trip through the sub-province without 
changing carriers at every town, and 
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south. In other towns the skulls of 
carabaos and pigs take the place of 
human heads as ornaments, long rows 
of them being fastened up along the 
sides of houses. 

I had a good opportunity to exam- 
ine the native equipment of these men. 
The so-called head-axe is as broad as 
our woodsman’s axe, but as light as a 
hatchet, and has the peculiar prong, 
or spur, which characterizes head-axes, 
extending in the opposite direction 
from its cutting edge. The native 








Igorrote village. 


even then a large party of armed war- 
riors generally accompanies these car- 
riers for protection. 

Every council house in Bontoc, and 
there are sixteen of them, has one or 
more human heads stowed away in it. 
Before the white man settled in their 
midst, the Igorrotes kept these heads 
exposed on posts, or around the eaves 
of the house, as a decoration, a cus- 
tom which still prevails, I understand, 
among towns just over the range to the 


name is “aliwa.” The name given by 
the white man is somewhat mislead- 
ing; for, although this is the axe al- 
ways used for cutting off the heads of 
enemies, it is used for all sorts of 
culinary and domestic purposes as 
well. The boys very skillfully used 
their head-axes, for instance, in carv- 
ing our chicken when preparing it for 
the pot. I have even seen an Igor- 
rote’s hair banged with his head-axe. 

The name, “head-basket,” is also 
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somewhat sensational, although I be- 
lieve this is not generally carried ex- 
cept on long head-hunts. They may 
be used, however, in carrying food, a 
blanket, tobacco and whatever is nec- 
essary on a trip, as well as in bringing 
back a chance head on the return. 

The spear has an iron point, which 
is, of course, manufactured by them 
from iron which is brought into their 
country in commerce, and has a handle 
about six feet long. 

I learned more about the secrets of 
head-hunting in one day in Mabontoc 
than I ever learned in the same num- 
ber of hours before or since. I had 
remarkably well informed teachers. 
The famous presidente of Tinglayan 
was there, and with him was his teni- 
ente mayor, and a portion of the time 
“the old man who makes the law” of 
Tinglayan. The presidente of Mabon- 
toc himself was wise in the law and the 
custom of the community, for he was 
both presidente and destined to suc- 
ceed “the old man who makes the 
law.” With him were, of course, his 
wise councillors. One of them was 
loathesome to look upon because of 
some permanent disease of the skin 
which covered his entire body with 
scales. Even his face was disfigured 
and hideous, although he always met 
me with a smile and was most eager to 
do anything for me that was in his 
power. 

This group of men talked with me 
hour after hour in the presidente’s 
house, shut out from the disturbing 
crowd, and replied with the utmost 
frankness to the questions which I 
asked about their manner of head- 
hunting. This is usually a very deli- 
cate subject for an American to broach 
to his Igorrote friends. But the men 
with me at Mabontoc seemed to have 
become convinced of my friendliness 
by my long conversations on Igorrote 
customs and Igorrote laws and my ex- 
planation that the government in 
America wished to preserve the his- 
tory of their people in books, and had 
sent me to learn from their wise men 
all about it. More than that, I had 
been honestly able to show a great in- 
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terest in these matters, one might say 
an enthusiasm, which seemed to win 
their hearts. No doubt they thought 
that I could look upon the rights and 
wrongs of head-hunting very much 
from their own point of view. Indeed, 
later cases showed me that the Igor- 
rote chief of the old schoois expects 
you to look at head-hunting as he does. 
It has not occurred to him but that it 
is a necessary method of revenge and 
of self-protection, and he counts upon 
you to coincide in his views—perhaps 
even to take part with him in a head- 
hunt—as the presidente of Sadanga 
once proposed to me. 

I had already learned that the Igor- 
rotes throughout the sub-province be- 
lieve that the harvest would not be 
abundant unless a head is takén be- 
fore the harvest ripens. 

I asked: “Is it necessary for a young 
man to take a head before he can be 
married P” 

“No,” they replied, “a head is not 
necessary, but a young woman likes 
it better.” 

Not only with the girls of the town, 
but with the men, a young man who 
has not participated in a successful 
head-hunt passes as of little account. 

There are several motives which 
have been added during centuries, no 
doubt, to the original motive of re- 
venge. There is the economic motive 
just mentioned, the belief that the suc- 
cess of the crops depends upon the 
head-hunt. There is the desire of the 
young man to stand in a creditable 
light in the community, and to win a 
girl of his choice, who would refuse 
him unless he had a right to the head- 
hunter’s tattoo. And finally, there is 
the religious motive, perhaps the most 
ancient of all, the belief that the spir- 
its, the “anitos,” of his slain relatives 
demand the taking of a head as a sac- 
rifice to them. I have heard the old 
medicine woman, in a frenzy as of 
one possessed of the Devil, scream to 
a patient that her dead relative, giving 
his name, was angry because there 
had for this long time been no sacri- 
fice; that he was angry, and that he 
would plague the sick one with disease 
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until the people took revenge for him 
by the capture of a head. 

When the law-giver receives a favor- 
able omen from the sacred bird, it is 
he who sets the head-hunt in motion; 
and it is the duty of every able-bodied 
man in the community to join in it. If 
he is too old to take the difficult posi- 
tion of actual leader in the fight, this 
is delegated to a younger warrior. 

In the Igorrote country, in the eyes 
of the law as well as morally, the 
whole town is culpable when an ordi- 
nary head-hunt is organized. Every 
man is accessory to the fact, at least 
because of his guilty knowledge of it 
and his participation in the spoils. The 
head men are the chief criminals, be- 
cause they organize it if they do not 
actually cut off the heads, as did the 
vice-presidentes of Lubwagan and 
Baso recently. 

I want to make this clear as a justi- 
fication of the policy which officers 
in the Philippines have sometimes 
found it necessary to adopt—that of 
burning a town when the chief crimi- 
nals could not be captured. If we 
depended strictly upon the procedure 
of civilized countries, the result would 
be that in nearly every case criminals 
would escape punishment and crime 
would go unchecked. It is the uni- 
versal experience in this Igorrote coun- 
try that when soldiers are sent to make 
an arrest the entire town decamps for 
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the hills, where they can live indefin- 
itely upon the rice in the mountain 
store-houses which they have prepared 
for this emergency. Upon my capture 
of the vice-presidente of Lubwagan, 
which was accomplished only by burn- 
ing the town, Lieutenant Bennett said 
I had done what could not be done 
once in a hundred times, and he gave 
the reason I have just stated. 

The tattoo marks are cut into the 
skin by needle-like points. In fact, 
the American needles which we bring 
into this country are put mainly to this 
use, several of them being set closely 
together in the end of a stick. Into 
the designs thus scratched in the skin 
is rubbed a mixture of soot and water. 
The wounds fester for a few weeks 
and then remain of a dark blue, or 
sometimes of a greenish color. 

I got some very interesting and 
delicate information from these old 
men about their tattoo marks. They 
admitted that certain tattoo marks 
could only be worn by one who had 
cut off a head himself, or had struck 
his weapon into the body of the victim 
before or after the decapitation. These 
choicest marks, as I have learned from 
other sources, are intricate designs 
worn on the breast. The presidente of 
Tinglayan said that they were made 
more and more intricate with every 
head taken. His own breast tattoo was 
one of the most complex. 


A MOTHER’ HEART 


O patient heart! whose every deed 
Exemplified the Mother Creed 
Throughout a life of useful years; 
We cannot know your worth untold; 
Recording angels only hold 
The triumph of your hopes and fears. 


O Mother Heart! what human eyes 
Can see the long self-sacrifice 

That crowns the glory of your days! 
The attribute which looms above 
All other traits of Mother Love, 

Too high a thing for human praise! 


GeorceE B. STAFF. 
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Ruins of ancient Mission church at La Cuarai, New Mexico. 


The church was 


>uilt with flat stones laid in adobe mortar, the walls being of immense thick- 
ness, in order to serve as a fortification as well as a church. 


Prehistoric Indian Ruins Found 


By E’ Dana Johnson 


Te-wa Indian tribe; eleven 

rooms of a great prehistoric 

communal house; curious im- 
plements, bits of pottery, pieces. of 
partly decayed fabrics, and other rel- 
ics of a civilization which began hun- 
dreds of years ago, have just been un- 
earthed by savants of the American 
Institute of Archaeology in the mounds 
which cluster about the venerable, sen- 
tinel-like ruin of the Mission church 
of La Cuarai, seven miles from Moun- 
tainair, New Mexico. 

La Curai was a populous town of the 
Te-was, or Tiguas, believed to be an- 
cestors of one branch of the present 
Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. Its 
remains are near the old Mexican town 
of Manzano, in the eastern foothills of 
the densely wooded and lonely Man- 
zano range of mountains, the town and 


T WENTY skeletons of the extinct 


mountain range deriving the name 
(Apple) from the centuries-old or- 
chard adjoining the town, the oldest or- 
chard in America, still bearing fruit, as 
it was in 1806, when the first Spanish 
settlement of which there is authentic 
record was made here. Nearly 200 
years previous, in 1630, Father Pera 
erected or supervised the erection of 
the massive mission church-fortress at 
La Cuarai. How many centuries pre- 
vious to this the Indians first built their 
town is largely conjecture; authorities 
agree that its antiquity is close to 800 
years; possibly it is a thousand. 

The first systematic excavation work 
was done in August, 1913, as the field 
work of the summer session of the 
School of American Archaeology at 
Mountainair, and following the acquisi- 
tion of title from the State. by the 
school to the site of the ruins. The 
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area will be fenced in and improved 
and maintained as a State park. The 
setting is most attractive, with fine 
water, beautiful big cottonwood trees, 
cedar and pinon trees and a magnifi- 
cent vista of rugged mountains, foot- 
hills and plains. The discoveries so 
far made in the ruins have proved im- 
mensely interesting to scientists and 
ambitious plans are being made for 
further research. The skeletons have 


chambers. The area of the old Mis- 
sion church has revealed an extensive 
ecclesiastical establishment of the 
early part of the seventeenth century. 
To the east of the church are the foun- 
dation walls of a monastery and ad- 
joining buildings and the foundations 
of what was probably the mission 
school. It has been found that the 
walls and fortifications of the town 
and Mission are more extensive and 








Interior of the ruins of the church at La Cuarai, N. M. 


been shipped to the Smithsonian In- 
stitute for further study of an extinct 
type of aboriginal Americans, the mys- 
tery of whose origin and fate offers 
a strong challenge to science. 

The excavation so far made shows 
that La Cuarai was a terraced town of 
from fifteen to twenty dwellings ar- 
ranged in quadrangles, with a number 
of underground “kivas” or council 


complete than any others so far ex- 
plored in the southwest. A stone wall 
of substantial construction encircled 
the town; inside were inner defenses 
and still other strorg walls were built 
to protect the Indian workers in the 
fields from the attacks of hostile tribes. 
It was in the year 1674 that the Apa- 
ches finally drove these peaceful In- 
dians from their homes and left town 
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Old apple trees at Manzano, New Mexico. The trees are several hundred 
years old, probably the oldest in America. Fruit experts are unable to tell 


their age. 


and Mission to fall into ruin. 


The bodies recovered were taken 


from a mound about 200 by 133 feet in 


dimensions, the principal burying 
ground of the Te-was. It is believed 
many more bodies will be unearthed 
by the special expedition. 

Little less interesting is the pictur- 
esque town of Manzano, with its boil- 
ing spring of crystal water, its lake, 
its apple trees and its picturesque 
adobes. The apple trees have proved 
a puzzle to horticultural experts, and 
it is impossible to more than guess at 
their age. It is said that eighteen 
inches of decayed, decaying and ripe 
apples covered the ground under the 
trees when first seen by the white man. 
The trees, although gnarled, knotty 
and dwarfed, are still bearing a very 
fair grade of apples, and their tenacity 
of life is remarkable, what appears to 
be only a thin ribbon of bark being 
sufficient to support a tree top full of 
apples. The apples are small and 
hard, but quite good to eat. 

A round tower locally known as the 
“Old Fort” is another interesting sight 
at Manzano. It was used as a place 
of refuge from the Indians which made 


They continue to bear fruit. 


raids through this section as late as 
the seventies, and is in a good state of 
preservation. The tower’s walls are of 
great thickness, with loopholes for gun- 
fire and a subterranean chamber hol- 
lowed out beneath. Nearby is a large 
stone walled corral into which the 
stock was driven in time of danger. 
The present owner of the place, one 
Filomeno Sanchez, is one of four 
brothers stolen from a band of Nava- 
jos when quite small, and who took 
the name of his Mexican abductor. 
His three brothers are still living in 
the same vicinity. 

The work of excavation at La Cua- 
rai has been under the direction of Dr. 
Edgar L. Hewett, director of the 
School of American Archaeology, 
which has its headquarters in the Old 
Palace at Santa Fe. Those assisting 
him included Charles F. Lummis, for- 
mer editor of the “Out West” maga- 
zine, and well knowa as an archaeolo- 
gist; Dr. Mitchell Carroll, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dr. L. B. Paton, Hartford, 
Conn.; Mr. Ralph Linton, of Philadel- 
phia; Dr. B. O. Adams, of Pueblo, 
Colo., and Miss Dorothea Fischer, of 
St. Louis, Mo. 





PRIVILEGES OF 


THE COLONEL 


By Jane Dalziel Wood 


and I all agree in thinking work 

a pernicious thing. Great- 

grandmama is very old and be- 
longs to a luxurious generation; Iah 
is our black cook, and I do not know 
whether she owns me, or I own her. 

To both Great-grandmamma and me 
life means amusements, accomplish- 
ments, conversation, hospitality and 
sleep. Great-grandmamma _inter- 
sperses hers with occasional leisurely 
acts of charity—but strictly speaking, 
I doubt if I ever did a deed of benevo- 
lence in my life. The things I do to 
please other people I do to please my- 
self, and as that calls for no self-de- 
nial, I suppose I am altogether carnal. 
I have a sympathetic disposition that 
makes me interested in everything and 
everybody. It makes me crazy to be 
doing things for people and for ani- 
mals. 

But I do not call that work. Real 
work is making your living school- 
teaching, typewriting and dancing with 
beginners. Mine is illustrating maga- 
zines. I guess you have seen some 
of my things. They have been the 
rage for about two years. It’s bad 
enough to have to make my living and 
Great-grandmamma’s and Iah’s with- 
out being plagued to death by them 
about it. They see the reasonableness 
of our having to have dollars and cents 
to buy bread and butter and chocolate 
creams, but they have never gotten 
used to my being the bread winner of 
the family. 

I make, of course, a lot of money 
with my swirly-windblown things, but 
then I spend a lot. Like this—my man 
chum is a struggling architect, and 
when he looks particularly hungry and 


- REAT-GRANDMAMMA, §Iah, 


anaemic, I weep my eyes out because 
I can’t say, “Worth, here’s fifty dol- 
lars; for goodness’ sake buy yourself 
food and cocktails,” why, then Great- 
grandmamma begins to age rapidly (of 
course she might, you know, whether 
Worth were hungry or not), and then I 
beg him to befriend us—to stay with 
us awhile because I am afraid to be in 
the house alone, with her advancing 
infirmities—so he comes, bless _ his 
dear, guileless old heart, and I hustle 
to market before breakfast and buy 
fruit and steaks worth their weight in 
gold, and sweetbreads and wines and 
things, and we live like Haroun-al- 
Raschid till Great-grandmamma’s con- 
dition improves. Worth looks like a 
new creature at the end of ten days, 
and I lie in bed at night and gloat over 
the power of money. 

Worth’s awfully good to me. Some- 
times after I’ve been out to the tennis 
court to play with a girl I like who’s 
got tuberculosis, and has to stop now 
and then to cough—I think such sor- 
rowful thoughts about her when I get 
back home that I feel like snatching 
out to eternity and seizing some of the 
years of my own life to give her, 
and then Worth comes along and jests 
about life and jokes about death until 
I shrug my shoulders and look at Fate 
with unflinching eyes. And I can never, 
never forget what he was to me after 
the Colonel died. Besides being my 
godfather, the Colonel was our next 
door neighbor. My mother died when 
I was eight hours old, and they tell me 
the Colonel, trembling with emotion, 
was sent for to come into the room 
where death throes immediately fol- 
lowed birth throes. For he was spon- 
sor at the hurried baptism, and he 
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gathered in his arms the bundle that 
made up my infant self, and swore by 
whatever gods there be that he would 
make me happy. My father had died 
three months before my birth; Iah and 
Great-grandmamma brought me_ up, 
and when Iah punished or denied me, 
I used to creep through the gate in the 
division fence made by the Colonel for 
the purpose, and go over to him to be 
comforted and consoled, and when I 
grew older, why, I practically kept 
house for him. I knew much better 
where his ’69 Port and best cigars were 
than he did. Oh, just any time, he’d 
come through the gate in the division 
fence, walk stiffly up the back stairs, 
tap commandingly at the sitting room 
door, and ask me to come all painty 
and be-aproned as I was, to pour tea 
for his guests. Or he might only 
want me to bring my guitar and sing 
for him or play a game of cards. He 
always kept a sitting-room-bed-room, 
with every conceivable thing I could 
want for my use, and he stole a lot of 
my shabby old treasures to put in it to 
attract me there. 


Until my sixteenth birthday the 
Colonel used to kiss me indiscrimi- 
nately; then he made a rule that he 
would never kiss me except on his 
birthday, and he suggested that I 


might kiss him on mine. But I re- 
minded the Colonel that I had not been 
brought up to regard rules with much 
favor, and would probably go on kiss- 
ing him whenever it occurred to me, 
and I did—but the Colonel never al- 
lowed himself any privileges. 

I always took supper with him on his 
birthday, and in the evening, after he 
had talked about my mother and had 
sung in a quavering voice “The 
Squire’s Song,” we tinkled our glasses 
together and drank a toast to by-gone 
days. It was after that that the Col- 
onel would stretch out his hand to me 
across the cozy tea table with a quaint 
old-fashioned formality, then come 
round to me and present his yearly kiss 
upon my forehead. It was a thrilling 
moment, for he made me feel that I 
was my mother’s proxy, and I was se- 
cretly amazed that she had ever been 
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able to refuse him, to resist him! 

There was something in the person- 
ality of the Colonel that made the at- 
mosphere of his house throb with ro- 
mance. The candle-lighted sitting- 
room breathed secrets, and often I 
have heard tender, rhythmic sounds 
from the old-fashioned harp in the 
fireside corner which I dare say was 
the sigh of some soul that had tus- 
sled with a Laocoon Fate beside that 
very hearth. 

It meant a great deal to me to have 
the Colonel’s house to go to, for when 
Great-grandmamma and Iah teased 
me to stop working I would just slip 
through the gate and steal up to my 
room by the back way, and paint un- 
disturbed. 

So that was the way my life went 
along until the Colonel’s sixtieth birth- 
day. He should have been hale and 
vigorous at that age, but he was an 
old and broken man, and acknowledg- 
ing it, he said a man ought to die when 
he had outlived his courage. 

We talked about my mother that 
evening, and the Colonel, on the 
threshold of the Verities and Realities, 
told me how he had loved her—told me 
without reserve how a man of honor 
loves a woman with a burning passion, 
and I—envied my mother. It seemed 
to me to be worth dying for, to be 
loved like that. 

“It is the most beautiful thing Om- 
nipotence has created, Isabelle,” my 
godfather said, with rebuking gravity, 
as though he expected me to scoff. 

“I know, I know,” I shouted, and 
dropping on my knees by the Colo- 
nel I clasped my hands about his thin 
arm. “Ah, I could love like that!” I 
gasped, choking with my emotions. 
The Colonel’s eyes shook off their per- 
sonal reminiscent look and searched 
mine keenly. 

“Isabelle,” he said, commandingly, 
but not unkindly, “when you can love 
a man like that, marry him, or God 
help you!” 

“Oh!” I cried stormily, choking 
with regret and resentment, “why 
wouldn’t my mother marry you?” 

The Colonel’s lip quivered nervously 
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and the harp in the fireside corner 
which he accidentally touched with a 
restless foot, sighed like a broken 
heart. 

“T never asked her—God forgive 
me!” he whispered. 

“Why?” I demanded. “Why?” 

“There were reasons enough and 
good ones, too,” he answered drearily. 
“T was poor and past my first youth. 
My income was sunk in an annuity 
that will die with me, and I was 
ashamed to offer so little to her gor- 
geous and imperial young woman- 
hood.” 

“Did she love your” I demanded, 
breathlessly. 

“Even as I loved her, though I was 
not aware of it until the day she died. 
She told me——” the Colonel sobbed 
a hard, bitter sob for a hopeless sor- 
row, “she told me (she did not mean 
to reproach me), she told me if a 
man makes up his mind not to pro- 
pose to a woman, he takes the respon- 
sibility of shaping her life as well as 
his own.” 

“And it is not right,” I cried tem- 
pestuously, springing to my feet, “and 
I am ashamed of you, and ashamed of 
my mother for letting your happiness 
slip through your fingers. Happiness 
—why, happiness,” I stammered, “is 
more than a matter of life and death, 
and as God lives in Heaven, if I see 
mine for a fraction of a heart beat, 
I mean to pursue it to the ends of the 
world and swath it in wool or pack it 
in ice—whichever is necessary, and 
bring it home and guard it as though 
it were the apples of Hesperides!” 

“There are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in 
your philosophy, Isabelle,” he quoted 
wearily, and then he closed his eyes, 
and I gently stroked his straggling 
hair, but his admonition sent my 
thoughts whirling into the maze we 
call life, and I scanned the faces of 
those I knew, by the flaming torch of 
knowledge that the Colonel had kir- 
dled, and bah! I saw only putty faces, 
lovers who knew not passion, friends 
who knew not love. 

The Colonel stirred uneasily. “I 
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haven’t finished,” he said. I stumbled 
to my feet and brought him his long 
pipe, and dropped by his side again. 
Then his eyes lighted a little, and he 
put his hand fondly on my head, and 
sang in a tremulous, husky voice “The 
Squire’s Song,” but he finished it—ah, 
I hope he finished it in my mother’s 
ears in Paradise! 

I lifted the Colonel’s hand from my 
head and laid it on my knee. I stood 
beside him for a moment uncompre- 
hending, dazed, mystified—then a kind 
of hardihood overtook me, and I 
stepped to the tea-table, and turned 
down an empty wine glass; then I 
kissed the Colonel on the forehead, 
and went home through the gate in the 
division fence. 

Well, after that life seemed like a 
target with the bull’s-eye shot out, and 
I just pulled down all the shades on 
the Colonel’s side of the house, and 
lived riotously with Worth. He helped 
me to bluff things out, and kept me 
from flinching ov: r the inevitable, and 
in time I got back to a comfortable, 
commonplace basis again. 

Just before Easter, when our funds 
were pretty low, and I pitched in as if 
a skull and cross bones hung over my 
shoulder, Iah and Great-grandmamma 
nagged me till I thought they would 
drive me to drink. 

“We've got to live,” I expostulated, 
“and I’ve got to work, so we can live.” 

“But you can’t live while you work,” 
argued Great-grandmamma, and the 
paradoxes worse confounded made me 
giddy, so I took my private keys and 
went over to the Colonel’s deserted 
house. I crept up the back way to my 
room, and I painted ir. a man’s face all 
I had seen in my godfather’s face the 
night he died, and I painted in a wo- 
man’s face all the emotion that the 
Colonel’s words had aroused in me. I 
worked until the light failed, and then 
gathered up the things I had finished 
to take home with me. The silence 
grew oppressive in the twilight, and I 
began to sing: “Drink to me only with 
thine eyes,” it was the Colonel’s favor- 
ite song, and then, in the house I be- 
lieved utterly deserted save for myself 
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—a man’s voice, a marvelous tenor, 
joined me, and sang on and on after 
my voice had died in terror. But when 
the last note was gone with its echo, 
I suddenly caught my breath with a 
laugh—I knew who the man was— 
the Colonel’s nephew. Why, of course 
it was Aleck MacCutcheon—hadn’t I 
helped the Colonel to scrimp and save 
to give him those years in Paris which 
had developed that wonderful talent he 
was found to possess? The Colonel 
had counted a good deal on his com- 
ing home a great and famous artist— 
anc marrying me—but he had not been 
able to manage it—the home coming, 
I mean—and he had just begun to be 
celebrated when the Colonel died. 

After I made up my mind that it 
was Aleck MacCutcheon whose voice 
I heard, I ran down to the sitting 
room, and the door was open. In the 
Colonel’s chair there sat a man with 
a steamer rug over his knees, and his 
right hand thrust into the breast of 
his coat, and he had a touch of auburn 
in his hair, and great, great brown 
eyes, and as I looked, honest, the ex- 
pression I had just been painting came 
into them. 

“T thought you’d never come,” he 
said, with the most flattering expres- 
sion of expectant waiting, and I an- 
swered with a little laugh; then I 
blushed when I heard how contented it 
sounded, and drew up my own particu- 
lar chair, threw open my rain coat, and 
said the silliest thing you ever heard 
of. I said: “Well, here I am!” Wasn’t 
that an absurd thing to say to a man 
I was seeing for the first time? And 
then I laughed again, a nervous little 
laugh, and because I didn’t dare risk 
the intimate contact of our eyes a 
moment longer, I cried: “What’s the 
penalty of trespassing? You must 
think me a very meddlesome some- 
body—Aleck MacCutcheon, don’t 
youP” It seemed good to tease some 
one in the Colonel’s house again. 

“Trespassing!” he repeated with a 
wry grin, “you call it trespassing! I’ve 
been sitting here gazing at your close- 
curtained house for a week, hoping 
and longing for you to come over. For 
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I know all about you, you see,” he 
gloated gaily, and then turned, oh, ever 
so slowly, his splendid forehead wrin- 
kling with pain, while he reached with 
his left hand for the Colonel’s diary. 
Wasn’t that a give-away? 

“Of course I had the right to read it, 
and I find by so doing that the Colo- 
nel had a lot of rights and privileges 
not mentioned in his legal papers, and 
I’d like to know if I inherit them with 
the house.” His eyes danced with 
a teasing smile. 

I ran over in my mind some of the 
things I used to do for my godfather, 
intimate and remote, and I wondered 
how many of them he had seen fit to 
incorporate in his journal, but I said, 
bravely: “Why, I’m afraid I don’t 
know much law, but I should say you 
hadn’t a shadow of legal right to them 
—however,” I hastened to add, noting 
his falling face, “you might acquire 
some as rewards of good conduct. If 
you prove nice and neighborly and ac- 
commodating, for instance, why, I'll 
come over some time and make your 
afternoon tea. I wish I had some 
now,” I added with a shiver, for the 
room was chilly and the dark had come 
on in clumsy hiding shadows. “Hadn’t 
we better have the candles ?” I went on 
persistently. “Twilight isn’t nice with- 
out a fire.” 

“TI,” he began helplessly, “I,” he 
faltered nervously, “I am lame—dquite 
lame—I am sorry——” 

“Oh!” I cried, “I should have 
known. The rug over your knees 
How stupid, how stupid!” 

I found matches and lighted can- 
dles and put them on the table, and I 
found some splinters and built a roar- 
ing fire. And I went to a little cup- 
board where the Colonel and I kept our 
tea-things, and there was tea still, and 
some unopened boxes of wafers and 
crackers. I chatted gaily as I could 
on my little errands back and forth, 
but the man’s mirth was forced and 
sadder than sorrow. 

I drew my chair to the tea table and 
smiled reassuringly through the can- 
dle light and poured tea for him in a 
Dresden china cup. 
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“One lump or two?” I asked, but he 
did not hear me, his eyes were hidden 
in his hand. I put the sugar in the 
saucer and set it down in front of him. 
“Drink your tea, neighbor,” I coaxed 
persuasively; “drink it while it’s hot.” 

He came out of his reverie with a 
singularly sweet and dazzling smile, 
put both lumps of sugar in his tea, and 
stirred it clumsily with his left hand; 
he stirred it until it must have been 
quite cold, and then he lifted it with 
shaky hesitation, and it see-sawed for 
a moment in the air, and fell with a 
crash of fragile china against his 
chair. 

“Why, I did better than that yester- 
day,” he said in a surprised way. 

“You haven’t hurt your hand—your 
right hand?” I blurted out, the artist’s 
dread of such a misfortune keying my 
voice to an unnatural pitch. 

“Well, yes,” he admitted. “I was 
in a railroad accident a few weeks 
ago, and I am fortunate to have es- 
caped with only a broken leg and a 
fractured wrist. For a time it was 


thought that I might lose both—then 


I would be up against it,” he laughed 
boyishly. 

“But you will get well now?” I 
begged. “Your hand will be quite, 
quite supple again?” 

“If I keep it perfectly still in this 
cast I am assured that the ligaments 
will knit—in—time,” he answered, 
with a whimsical, skeptical expression, 
and I saw in a second that he was com- 
paring his chance with a miner’s for 
whom deliverance comes after he has 
starved to death in his underground 
prison. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” 
sorry!” 

“Then,” he smiled, “it’s all right— 
all right!” 

We both laughed, and then I asked 
him in a blundering, stammering, tact- 
less fashion how he managed, asked 
him who cared for him, who did the 
cooking. 

He laughed in an embarrassed way. 
“I’m learning to do all those little 
things for myself,” ie said. “I’m try- 
ing to use my left hand, and I’m really 


I cried. “I’m 
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doing pretty well, but the canvasses 
are a sad muddle,” he added with a 
shake of the head. 

Then I saw everything in a flash. He 
had left his friends after his disabling 
accident, assuring them of his legacy, 
and he had come to it a perfect stran- 
ger, keeping to himself, hiding from 
his uncle’s friends, and determining to 
take a last chance with Fate. Probably 
without means, certainly without help 
—he was merely keeping soul and 
body together. I went home in a very 
sober frame of mind. It is easy enough 
to rush into impetuous action on your 
friend’s account, but a very different 
thing to help an utter stranger who 
happens also to be an artist of no mean 
repute and the man with whom you 
have unexpectedly fallen in love. 

“When you can love a man like that 
—marry him—or—God help you!” 
That was what my godfather had said, 
and I knew I had spoken the truth 
when I had bragged I could love as he 
had loved my mother, and it was very 
perilously sweet to know the look in 
the eyes of the Colonel’s nephew was 
meant entirely for me, and not for my 
dead mother. I sat for a long time 
and pitied the Colonel because I felt 
assured that lover as he was, he had 
never—why he could never care for 
any one on earth as I cared for his 
nephew! 

Suppose the Colonel had known he 
was advising me to marry an injured 
and disabled man! But if the Colonel 
was the man I took him to be, he would 
have approved of my marrying the 
“Headless Hessian” if I could “love 
him to death,” as Iah is so fond of ex- 
pressing it. 

Certainly there was nothing for the 
Colonel’s nephew to do, but to marry 
some one who would be willing to help 
him express himself in pen and paint 
—work, in other words—and work is a 
pernicious thing. But wouldn’t my 
godfather’s nephew (with more reason 
than his uncle had) wouldn’t he be 
even more likely on account of his 
disabling accident to seal his lips and 
forbid them to say what his eyes were 
teiling ? 
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Likely enough, but hadn’t I sworn 
that if ever I saw my happiness for 
the fraction of a heart beat, I would 
procure it if I had first to obtain the 
Medusa’s head and grapple with three 
headed Cerebus? If the Colonel’s 
nephew followed the Colonel’s exam- 
ple of silence—why, she would be a 
mighty unsuccessful woman who could 
not tempt a man beyond his resolu- 
tion! 

So every afternoon after that I 
slipped away and made tea for the ar- 
tist, and we had chafing dish suppers, 
and I was continually finding things 
in the inner store room, and when he 
asked me to tell him the secret, I 
made it purposely too perplexing for 
the mind of man to understand. It 
was a fearfully curious thing to wake 
every morning to the knowledge that 
a helpless man was sitting waiting for 
you to come. I would scramble out of 
bed and peep breathlessly through the 
shutters to make sure that the house 
was still there, then I’d work like fury 
till the afternoon, and about four 
o’clock I’d begin to get so wretchedly 
restless that I couldn’t keep still, and 
when I’d spoiled a canvass or two in 
my impatience to get through, I’d go 
over and see my neighbor. 

He would stretch out his hand to 
me as soon as he saw me in the open 
doorway, eagerly, naturally, as a child, 
and as heedless of consequences. And 
I exulted in it! I walked with wide 
open eyes through that breathless, 
thrilling wonderland! There were no 
boundaries to my happiness, no limit 
to his love, but often it made me gasp 
to keep up with it, and I felt that my 
small body was not big enough to hold 
it all. 

One afternoon, when I went over on 
my usual errand, the artist was not in 
the sitting room to greet me, and 
though I dawdled around and waited 
and wondered and listened for the 
thud of his crutch—I heard nothing. 
A great fear clutched my heart—per- 
haps he lay ill—ill and helpless and 
untended. Why, he might have star- 
vation fever—people do have it. I 
hurried to his bedroom and I rapped 
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on the door. A_ feeble invitation 
reached my ears, and I turned the 
knob and entered. He lay in bed with 
his head supported on his hand, and 
his eyes were riveted on the door. He 
bore a strong resemblance to his un- 
cle; he had the look of all the race, 
and it was as though the Colonel told 
me over again without reserve of his 
passion for my mother, for the story 
was as clear as the noon day sun upon 
his nephew’s face, and I wondered if 
I would hear my own voice shouting 
out, “Oh, I love like that!” and for 
an instant I didn’t know whether I 
would or not, and then the front door 
bell rang. It rang with an ominous 
clanging, and consternation crept over 
the sick man’s face. 

“Let it ring,” he counseled feebly; 
“above all things,” he added, striving 
against weakness with all his will 
power, “do not open the door!” He 
fell back exhausted on his pillow, and 
the bell rang again. “I’m not afraid,” 
I said, and went and answered the 
ring. “Why, Worth,” I cried in 
amazement, “how did you know I was 
here P?” 

“Tah told me. 
see you.” 

“Then do come in,” I said, leading 
him into the sitting room. 

“Isabelle,” he began abruptly, “what 
is all this I hear about Colonel Mac- 
Cutcheon’s crippled nephew living in 
this abandoned house, and your fre- 
quent visits to him?” 

“Why,” I said calmly, curling up in 
my godfather’s chair, “it means that 
I’m going to marry him.” 

“Going to marry a cripple!” Worth 
exclaimed incredulously. I felt my 
face flame with indignation. 

“Pray confine your remarks to me. 
The Colonel’s nephew is in the next 
room, and it is possible that your 
brutality of speech might wound his 
feelings, and besides, he doesn’t know 
—I am _ going—to marry him!” I 
broke off because else I had broken 
down. 

“Well, of all the——” (but, my 
goodness, I can’t, just can’t, convey to 
you Worth’s amazement and incredul- 


Isabelle, I want to 
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ity.) “Let’s have the truth about this, 
Isabelle,” he managed to say after 
awhile. “I’ve known you to give away 
the hat on your head, the shoes on 
your feet, and the coat on your back. 
I’ve seen you cry like a colicky baby 
because a woman you knew had 
lost her lover; and I’ve known you to 
grieve yourself sick over the illness of 
a friend. Now, I must say this: You 
can get new clothes to replace the 
ones you give away, and you can buy 
more food, but if you give yourself 
away, like that, you have no other re- 
source.” 

“Why, but don’t you see,” I said, “I 
am doubling my resources by combin- 
ing them with his?” 

“Fiddlesticks! If I didn’t know you 
so well, I’d call you a romantic fool!” 
he said hotly, pausing in front of me 
and frowning like sixty. 

“You do not love this man,” he cried 
hotly after a moment, “you are sim- 
ply aroused and stirred by his misfor- 
tune. Good God! If he needs to be 
supported, in Heaven’s name let’s sup- 


port him—take up a collection, send 

him to the hospital, communicate with 

his friends, teach him a trade——” 
“Hush!” I cried, springing to my 


feet, and thoroughly angry. “You 
shall not speak so about the man I 
love.” 

“Love!” Worth repeated, “why it’s 
absurd. A woman like yourself of 
physical perfection, of great attrac- 
tiveness, of reputable talent—love a 
helpless cripple. Why, the man has 
not enough manhood left to arouse any 
woman’s love.” 

Then I was angry. I was so angry 
that I couldn’t speak. I got up and 
leaned against the harp. My fingers 
accidentally touched the strings, and 
in the discordant sounds that issued 
from it, I seemed to hear the first notes 
of “The Squire’s Song,” and then I 
saw the Colonel’s face, and his im- 
passioned eyes that age never dimmed 
and heard him tell about my mother. 
The remembrance of my groping emo- 
tion stirring feebly then inasmuch as it 
was yet unborn, and the comparison of 
it with the living thing that experience 
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had now brought forth, drove indigna- 
tion from me. 

The love wherewith I loved the 
Colonel’s nephew was too great a pas- 
sion to live with hate. I seemed to 
understand that Worth was clinging 
selfishly to the tradition of my exclu- 
sive friendship and doubtless argued 
why disturb so pleasant a relation- 
ship P 

Then I heard the thud of a crutch 
on the floor of the next room, and the 
handle of the sitting room door was 
turned awkwardly, and the Colonel’s 
nephew stood before us with the late 
afternoon sun making his dark hair 
auburn, and his thin, emaciated face 
lighted with a smile of dogged cour- 
age, and it made me glad that I had 
recognized my happiness when I saw 
it, and very, very glad I had pursued 
it beyond the borders of convention- 
ality, and had all but brought it home 
to. guard. 

We invited Worth to tea with us, 
and the artist was delightfully cordial, 
but he would not stay, and I sent word 
to Great-grandmamma by him that I 
would not be home to supper. I felt, 
and I think we all realized that it was 
a significant message, and after he 
was gone, I turned to the Colonel’s 
nephew, and his eyes were eloquent 
with his untold story. 

“This is the Colonel’s birthday,” I 
said, mendaciously, sitting down to the 
quivering harp; “let us celebrate in the 
old way. The Colonel always began 
by telling me a love story—don’t you 
know one you could tell me?” 

“I know one,” he said, wistfully, 
“but it would be a breach of honor to 
tell it.” 

“I am sorry,” I said, “for I should 
love to hear it,” and then I sang the 
tender verses of “The Squire’s Song,” 
playing my accompaniment on the 
harp. When the last breath died 
away, I turned to the table and poured 
two glasses of wine with a hand that 
no resolution could keep steady, and 
taking one up, I offered it to my neigh- 
bor. 

“We always drank a toast to by- 
gone days,” I said; “‘but life lies be- 
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fore us. Shall we not drink to the 
future ?” 

“There may be no future for me,’ 
said my neighbor, in a sad and tremu- 
lous voice. 

“Oh,” I cried, vexed and dismayed, 
“you won’t help me, and I can’t keep 
the Colonel’s birthday all alone!” 

“Why I will,” he said, ‘“‘only tell me 
what comes next.” 

I seized the tongs and gathered the 
fire together. The glowing coals 
touching each other, rushed into a tu- 
multuous roar. I looked like a coal 
myself in my accordian-pleated crim- 
son chiffon, with its round neck and 


elbow sleeves ruffled and frilled and 
furbelowed from the crown of my head 
to the red rosettes on my red slippers, 
and all in an instant I said tumultu- 
ously: “Once a year—on his birthday 
—your uncle—used to—kiss me—on 
my forehead!” 

“Once a year!” shouted the Colonel’s 
nephew, in a voice that reminded me 
of flame licking up alcohol, and my 
heart fell in an elevator shaft at the 
rate of a million miles a minute. “On 
your forehead!” jeered my neighbor, 
stiffling my throat and bruising my 
eyes and mouth with his lips, “God! 
my uncle was a fool!” 





A CHRISTMAS SILHOUETTE 


Upstretch bare boughs to reach black—bending skies— 
Who knows what hope in frozen branches lies? 

Like hands with fingers gaunt lift topmost stem—- 

A prayer in silhouette seems moving them. 


Cold, still and silent seems the winter night— 

No breath save icy kiss in hoarfrost light. 

Numbs down the blacken’d trunks a shiv’ring sigh 
To stir the gnarled roots that dormant lie? 


Nature so old her time and season waits— 
Her trees are sentinels outside the gates. 


ELIZABETH REYNOLDS. 
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KRUMRINE 


By K. S. 


HE LETTER reached me _ in 
London—and a bulky letter it 
was. It began unceremoni- 
ously, and after I had read a 

page or two, it dawned upon me that 
the writer was Richard Krumrine—a 
musician—with whom I had but the 
slightest acquaintance. I had crossed 
from Antwerp in the same steamer 
with him some ten years before, and I 
recalled that I had with me my aunt, 
Mrs. Manning, and her daughter, Betty 
—and I also remembered that I had 
been somewhat concerned over Betty’s 
little shipboard flirtation with Krum- 
rine. 

Krumrine had more than a national 
reputation as a musician. Indeed, he 
was one of the few who always re- 
ceived personal invitations from Frau 
Wagner to the Beyreuth festivals. 

In appearance he was what Betty 
called “most interesting.” Evidently 
he had been a handsome youth, but he 
now bore the unmistakable signs of 
dissipation and fast living. When he 
chose, he had very passable manners, 
and could be extremely agreeable. He 
was very obliging about playing for us 
at Betty’s request, and luckily the 
piano on board was new and of good 
make. Betty said he could play like 
an angel. However that may be, I 
do know that there did not seem to be 
an emotion he could not express on 
the piano. 

Now, when I was a youngster, I used 
to pick out “Onward, Christian Sol- 
dier,” with one finger, and the patience 
of Job. I confess that classical music 
bores me beyond endurance, and that 
I like a good, stirring march, with 
enough noise in it to let you know it 
is being played. 


With Krumrine’s music I never 
thought whether it was classical or 
ragtime. More than once I was so 
powerfully stirred by it that after- 
wards I wanted no companionship but 
that of my cigar, and the moonlight on 
the windward side of the ship, with 
whitecaps breaking away to meet a 
cloudless sky. 

After parting with Krumrine at the 
dock I met him upon but one other 
occasion. I was in Philadelphia on 
business about five years after that, 
and ran across him in Broad street sta- 
tion. I remember he looked rather 
seedy and run down. I asked him to 
dine with me, and after dinner he 
talked about his affairs at some length. 

“How you used to worry about that 
little cousin of yours,” he said. “She 
married Beresford Jordan two years 
ago, did she not?” 

“Yes; but I am surprised that you 
have kept track of us,” I answered. 

“Why, my only interests in life have 
been chance ones,” he said. “I shall 
end it some day. Some day when I 
get to the end, I shall pass out. Why 
not P” 

Now, when one’s dinner guest talks 
in this way of suicide, it is rather dis- 
concerting, so I chose to treat the mat- 
ter as a jest, and I said: 

“What route do you propose to 
take? Gun, rope, dagger, river, rail- 
way, horseless carriage, etc. In these 
days of laborless labor, not even sui- 
cide is neglected. But all told, al- 
though much might be said for any one 
of these, poison is, on the whole, most 
dignified.” 

“T am not jesting,” he answered, 
with a queer smile. ‘Why, I ask you, 
when I have exhausted my resources, 
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may I not make a decent exit? I have 
no tie on earth. No one is interested 
in me one way or the other. Of course, 
you will say this is my own fault. But 
there have been circumstances——” 

I became at once interested. 

“No,” he said, with a shake of his 
hand, “not now, but some day later. 
“Tf,” he hesitated, “perhaps if when 
I was young I had married a clever 
girl, like your cousin Betty, for in- 
stance. But it was too late—always 
too late.” 

I parted from him after dinner, and 
I never saw him again, and in fact 
forgot his very existence. 

My object in printing the letter is 
two-fold. The letter itself is impos- 
sible of belief—and yet, at what point 
shall we say that possibility ceases? 
If he was sincere, and honest, I would 
like to let the world know the truth, if 
this be the truth. If, as seems most 
likely the case, he was not honest, and 
the letter was a hoax—then it will but 
add to his fame as a most original and 
cheerful prevaricator, and add another 
curious case of Providence helping 
those who help themselves, in that he 
was given a chance to die a glorious 
death at last, and be praised as a 
hero. 

“Do you remember our talk in Phila- 
delphia five years ago,” began the let- 
ter. “Well, I have got to the end of 
my line. I shall go by the prussic acid 
route as cleanest and most dignified, 
and as suggested by you. I shall be 
dead long before this reaches you, for 
it will have to follow you to Europe 
and perhaps back. 

“When we crossed together several 
years ago we had a number of ‘talks’ 
—and I remember you are one of the 
few people to whom I ever gave any 
confidence. Perhaps you have forgot- 
ten. Perhaps it did not interest you. 
My memory does not go back to the 
time when I could not play the piano. 
As a child I was considered a mild 
prodigy. I suppose a man about to 
end a bad bargain and take himself 
off may praise himself so far in his 
effort. But although in time I came 


to play with considerable skill and 
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technique, I had no music in my soul. 
I hated music and everything con- 
nected with it—the piano, the organ, 
the practice, and at times even my 
good mother. We were poor—we had 
nothing but unbounded courage and 
my one talent. I shudder when I re- 
member how she slaved to cultivate 
that talent, and with what result.” 

Here there was a break in the letter, 
for the writer had evidently stopped, 
and after that the big scrawling char- 
acters were harder to read than be- 
fore. 

“There was no use struggling. There 
was but one thing I could do—and that 
was to play the piano. It was my 
treadmill, not perhaps hard to run, but 
a treadmill nevertheless. In some 
wonderful way, by the drudgery of 
keeping boarders, by heaven knows 
what means, my mother managed to 
give me the best teachers in New York. 
After awhile I was able to earn money 
myself by playing at entertainments, 
and later by teaching. Then by our 
combined efforts I went abroad and 
studied there with good masters. I 
made a certain amount of progress, 
and I composed acceptably, but what 
I did was mere mechanism, an no- 
body realized this more than myself. 
At last I came to the end of my money, 
and knew that I must return to Amer- 
ica. I came back by way of England 
and spent some time visiting places 
of interest—particularly the Cathedral 
towns. 

“One day I found myself in X——. 
Here there is a famous cathedral with 
a wonderful organ. Happening in at 
the twilight hour, I sat down and 
watched the people come to even- 
song. Suddenly the tones of the 
mighty organ pealed forth. I am not 
gifted of words and I cannot perhaps 
make you understand, but I entered 
the cathedral with no music in my 
soul, no love of music in my heart, and 
I came out after the service bathed in 
music, suffocating with the love of it. 
I was uplifted, ennobled. It was as if 
some king had touched me with the 
sword and said, ‘Arise, Sir Knight?’ 
Where before I had cursed my fate, I 
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felt a sorrow, an anguish at my own 
blindness, and an eagerness to strug- 
gle and succeed.” 

Here there was another break in 
the letter. 

“I felt that I must see the man who 
had thus created my soul anew, and 
into my heart there crept a kind of 
idolatry, and I enshrined him as an 
image to worship. 

“But when I tried to make his ac- 
quaintance, I was told that he was 
very peculiar and that he positively 
refused to meet strangers, particularly 
musicians, and even more particularly 
Americans. After several vain at- 
tempts, I gave up all hope of meeting 
him regularly, and tried to content my- 
self with the thought that I might meet 
him accidentally. Day after day I 
went to the cathedral, and each day I 
grew more and more under the spell 
of the player. 

“Coming out of the cathedral one 
day I met some tourists, an old gen- 
tleman and his daughter. They, too, 
were Americans, and we were soon 
talking of the cathedral and the music. 
The daughter had been able ‘to get a 
snapshot of the organist as he was go- 
ing into the cathedral one day, and 
she promised, if it turned out well, to 
send me a copy. 

“Between us, we found out a good 
many things about Bertrand, for that 
was his name. One thing we were 
told that he was dreadfully dissipated, 
and had a trick of suddenly going 
away and not turning up for a long 
time. His father, who was the son 
of the good old Bishop, had been a 
gay and dashing officer in Her 
Majesty’s service, and while on In- 
dian duty had married the unac- 
knowledged daughter of an English of- 
ficer and a woman of half caste. Ber- 
trand was born in India, and, in the 
Anglo-Indian fashion, had been sent 
home to England to be cared for and 
educated. His parents he never saw 
again, for they died soon after of a 
fever. 

“Bertrand was raised in the best en- 
vironment, with everything to encour- 
age him in right living, but he grew 
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up cultivating only the worst traits 
of his mother’s blood and having 
naught of good in him but the wonder- 
ful gift of music. He was worthless 
and dissolute, without cause except 
desire. 

“Every day found me at the Cathe- 
dral, worshipping the magic of his 
music, and nights I could not sleep 
with the thought that I must soon tear 
myself away to catch the Southamp- 
ton steamer. One day there was a 
strange hand at the organ, and I knew 
that Bertrand had gone, and _ the 
chances were that he would be long 
away. So I, too, went away, sadly 
and yet bettered, and with a love for 
this man, a boundless love that could 
forgive him everything because he 
had created for me a new world and 
taught me to live. 

“A few months after my return to 
New York I received his picture from 
my chance acquaintance. To me it 
was a wonderful thing. I had some 
good copies made of it. One hung 
where the morning sun came in and 
shone on it, and I looked upon it when 
I awoke. I studied his face. It fasci- 
nated one. Wherever I turned, the 
eyes followed me, sorrowful, mystical 
Italian eyes, always appealing and 
pitiful. His features clear and strik- 
ing became engraved on my inmost 
soul. I loved him. I had a feeling 
that sometime I must meet him and 
know him. I thought of him always 
with a sigh as a god beyond my ken 
of criticism. 

“T succeeded pretty well in my mod- 
est career. I made plenty of money; 
I was sincere and earnest, and best of 
all, I loved my work. 

“The third summer after my return, 
a man who at that time was a great 
friend of mine, invited me to accom- 
pany him on an extensive journey 
through the Far West. We visited 
some wild places, places where the 
theft of a horse is as great a crime as 
the taking of human life. My friend 
was an old rancher, and ve fared very 
well indeed. 

“Late one afternoon we were riding 
leisurely across a level plain away 
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from the setting sun, toward the vil- 
lage where we were to pass the night. 
In the distance we saw some trees that 
grew up tall and lonely in this treeless 
land. As we came nearer, there was 
outlined against the sky and lit by the 
red rays of the setting sun the awful, 
shapeless something that had once 
been a man. As I write, the dreadful, 
nameless feeling comes over me, and 
I see again the figure hanging high, 
and I hear the horrible birds that were 
beginning to circle round.” 

Another break in the letter and the 
tale went on: 

“We did not stop, but rode silently 
on. Arriving at the village, we heard 
that a certain cowboy, a newcomer, 
had shot one of his fellows. The 
thing had been done in a fit of drunken 
rage, and there had been no provoca- 
tion. Before the body of his victim 
was cold, the murderer himself was 
hanging from the nearest trees. 

“After supper we went out on the 
porch to smoke our pipes and listen to 
the talk of the loungers about the 
hotel. Suddenly the name Bertrand 
caught my ear, and my heart almost 
stopped beating. To be brief, I found 
that the man who had been lynched 
was Bertrand. 

“No words can picture my feelings, 
and I will not weary you with the de- 
tails of how I went out and paid lib- 
erally to have his body interred. I 
had not much trouble in proving his 
identity and obtaining some papers 
which he left at the place where he 
had been staying in the town. Then 
I wrote to his grandfather at X-——, 
merely saying that Bertrand had died. 

“I came back to New York, and 
worked harder than ever, trying in 
vain to rid my mind of all thought of 
Bertrand and his untimely end. I 
even put his pictures out of sight, for 
they recalled too keenly the unhappy 
circumstances of his death. The next 
year I went abroad, and at the request 
of the Bishop, I visited him at X ' 

“The very afternoon of my arrival 
I went over to the cathedral to even- 
song, and lingered, lost in thought, 
long after everybody else had gone. 
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In my heart there was a hungry yearn- 
ing for the strains of the organ under 
the master’s hand. 

“More than likely you will consider 
what I am about to tell you merely the 
raving of an insane man about to take 
his own life. Be it so. But I was not 
then as I am now, a helpless wreck. 
Then I was thirty, young, vigorous, 
full of ideals and of good habits. 
Health lends no imaginative uneveness 
to the character. 

“As I sat there musing and marvel- 
ing that a talent so divine should have 
been wasted on such an unhealthy 
body as Bertrand’s, I became suddenly 
conscious of a faint harmony, as of 
music far off. Nearer and nearer yet 
it seemed to come, softly, sadly and 
then more loudly, and all at once I 
realized that the organ was being 
played. I caught my breath, over- 
come with awe, for I recognized the 
touch of Bertrand! 

“Presently the notes of the organ 
were awakened to their full beauty. 
There were notes sadder than the 


sound of the earth I heard fall on my 


mother’s coffin. Sometimes as solemn 
as the thundering of Niagara; some- 
times as majestic and terrifying as a 
storm at sea. And then there was 
laughter, folly, twittering birds, joy, 
passion, despair, singing, weeping, all 
following pellmell, and then, good 
God! the silence, the mighty silence 
of his far-off grave. 

“Do you wonder that I, into whose 
soul this master had first sent the pas- 
sion of music, I who loved him living 
and adored him dead, do you wonder 
that I sprang to my feet and cried with 
sobs: ‘O Sublime Genius! To be 
dead! To have this buried! To pos- 
sess no body! God! If I could but 
give you my body!’” 

Another break in the letter. 

“It sounds very theatrical, melodra- 
matic and far-fetched, very unreal and 
unnatural, does it not? I do not re- 
member what happened after that— 
very likely I went to the palace and 
behaved properly. 

“The next day I went to the organ 
and touched the wonderful keys. I 
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played as never before, but it was not 
my music, it was the music of Ber- 
trand. I tell you frankly, and with 
the honesty of a man who already 
feels the shadows of Death closing 
around him, I have played his music 
ever since. Whatever of success I 
have achieved has been his. But I 
have paid—I have paid most dearly 
for it. 

“Again I feel the want of words to 
carry the truth to you. And yet the 
thing is so plain to me. I know that 
after that day in X—— I was never 
quite the same. I left off doing the 
things that I had before enjoyed doing 
—my tastes took strange fancies, and 
wandering ways, ways that up to that 
time were utterly foreign to me. 

“At first I did not heed, I did not 
know, because I lived in a state of ex- 
citement and exultation. I played and 
won fame, and was much sought after. 
If I drank too much of a night, per- 
haps I paid for it by being done up the 
next day and thought the score settled. 
With the terrible rush of a tornado bad 


habits enveloped me, and when I real- 
ized what I was, what I must. become 
—I was lost. 

“As a bolt from the blue, so sud- 
denly did I realize that by a cruel fate, 
with Bertrand’s music he had given 


me his vices. This I believe—I be- 
lieve as firmly as I believe in my 
mother. I do not know how it was 
done—but done it was, swiftly and 
surely. In some mysterious way, by 
means superhuman, by some occult 
power inherited perhaps from his 
mother, or some remote Indian ances- 
tor, Bertrand brought his wandering 
soul to live in my body. He came 
with his wonderful music, but also 
with his dissolute consciousness. 
“With the certainty of this once 
fixed in my mind, a black unreasoning 
hatred entered my heart and drove 
out the love I had before borne him, a 
hatred so fearful that it has sometimes 
extended to all men and women, and 
I have spared none, neither man nor 
woman, and where there was evil to 
be done I have done it as cheerfully 
as even Bertrand himself could wish. 
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“Long, long ago I destroyed his pic- 
tures, but still see his face, always 
and ever with the wide, dark eyes, the 
eyes that at first were piteous and then 
afterward pitiless. 

“T hate him! I hate him so much 
that I am glad that he was lynched, 
and I hope that he suffered in dying! 
So much do I hate him that I could at 
this instant end his life with my own 
hands! 

“And I have begged of him! But 
he was ever without pity and without 
mercy! You, who do not believe in 
evil spirits, will not believe how I have 
honestly struggled t rid myself of 
this haunting soul. At first I called up 
all my will power and I struggled— 
God! how hard I tried. And I investi- 
gated all sorts of things, theosophy, 
the occult sciences, spiritualism, every- 
thing. I tried in turn every sort of 
religion. I would have worshipped at 
the feet of any god or goddess who 
would have freed me from my bonds. 
The world holds nothing I have not 
tried, for fortune was with me _ in 
everything else, and money was easily 
acquired. This went on for years. 
Sometimes I have been myself for 
days, weeks, and how I have tried to 
keep straight—straight—for I knew 
the end. And then, just when I would 
begin to take heart, this sleeping devil 
would awake, and the struggle would 
be renewed, and I went down each 
time—down to ruin. 

“Then I gave up. Of late I have 
come to believe the simple thing of 
reward and punishment is the best af- 
ter all. It is some comfort to me to 
think that the sins I have committed 
against the world’s standard and re- 
ligion’s standard, too, have been his 
sins and not mine. I know I shall have 
to answer in some way—every man 
knows it, whatever he may say to the 
contrary. But I feel that, all said and 
done, there will be some sort of an 
intercession for me if I make an end 
to this life when I can stand no more 
of it. 

“T have been a scoffer for long—a 
public scoffer. I do not know of any- 
thing that I have spared, but if it were 
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permitted me to die happily, of a 
fever or accident, or in any honest 
way, I tell you that I would gladly 
and honestly forgive Bertrand for the 
hell I have been enduring here, just to 
quit the world and escape him. I do 
not want heaven beyond this. I want 
to be just free and quiet and forgotten. 

“It sometimes seems to me a little 
odd that so many really good, profess- 
ing Christian people take so much pre- 
caution to keep off death, and yet a 
poor, miserable sinner like myself 
only takes his own life because a wel- 
come and ordinary death is denied 
him. Of course I am a coward. I 
acknowledge it. I cannot face the 
world any longer. What about my 
soul? I know I have one. What 
about people who have mismanaged 
with their souls? Surely there is 
something in mine worth saving, just 
as there was something in Bertrand’s. 
What about these scraps of souls? 
Perhaps we may be given another 
chance; not that I want another chance 
—but it does seem that these good 
pieces of souls ought to be used. 
Whatever my punishment, it cannot 
be worse than my life here. 

“You think that probably I am just 
over a spree and repentent? It is true, 
and to-morrow I should very likely be 
drunk again, except that I have de- 
cided that to-morrow I shall die. Yes- 
terday I was dismissed from my place 
as organist in the Jewish synagogue. 
This was my last regular employment. 
I can no longer make money because 
I am such a wreck that nobody will 
risk engaging me. So to-morrow is 
the day, and I am not sorry. 

“You have probably wondered why 
I have told you all this. I have won- 
dered a little myself—stay, I will be 
honest. I tell you because I want 
you sometime to tell your Cousin Betty 
—she judged well when she told me 
that I was a man whose acquaintance 
she did not care to continue. She told 
me this the morning we landed—do 
you remember we all got up at three 
o’clock to see the Fire Island light? 
She was right. I was not in love with 
her then, and am not now—but I want 
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her to know the truth, and perhaps she 
may think more kindly of me. 

“IT know the verdict of the world, 
for the world, though it be of poor 
understanding, acts up to its lights. To 
it I shall be merely a man who went 
to his ruin with his eyes open and 
willfully. You perhaps may partly 
understand and believe, and one other 
—may pity. Alive I loathed pity, but 
about to die—it seems sweet. Per- 
haps if I——” 

The letter ended 


abruptly, and 


there was just the name and the date. 
* * * aK 


By the next mail I had a letter from 
Betty. 

“The queerest thing happened last 
Wednesday,” she went on, after the 
usual beginning. “I am still so upset 
that I can hardly write about it. About 
eleven o’clock I got a telephone mes- 
sage from Bellevue Hospital that a 
man named Richard Krumrine had 
been injured, and was in a dying con- 
dition, and that he had asked to have 
me sent for. I was amazed, for I had 
not seen him since the morning we 
landed years ago, when he came over 
from Antwerp with us. But of course 
I rushed to the hospital. It seems that 
the day before as Krumrine was walk- 
ing down Broadway a little crippled 
newsboy got in the way of a heavy 
truck. Krumrine sprang forward and 
snatched the boy back, but was him- 
self run over and fatally injured. He 
seemed very glad to see me, and talked 
in the most satisfied and happy way 
about approaching death. After such 
a life he had led I should have thought 
he would have been afraid to die. But 
the most perfect and exemplary Chris- 
tian could have been more expectant. 
Poor fellow, he hadn’t a soul in the 
world to come to see him. His people 
were all dead, and you know, Philip, 
he was a man of such bad habits that 
he no longer had any friends. He 
gave me a letter to mail to you directly 
I left the hospital. Then he asked me 
to write and tell you about the acci- 
dent, and he begged me not to come 
to the funeral. Now I have been 
dreadfully puzzled by it all. I staid 
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with him till nearly four o’clock, and 
when I left he seemed quite cheerful, 
but they said he died in half an hour. 
He was buried yesterday, and I sent 
a quantity of flowers and some in your 
name. He belonged to a number of 
lodges, and one of them undertook the 
arrangements, and he was buried at 
Greenwood by his mother. What a 
terrible thing to die with no one to 
say farewell, or be sorry! I wonder 
why people like that have to die? I 
do not mean people of dissolute habits, 
but people so gifted. It seems to me 
it ought to be possible to bequeath a 
talent as one can money or lands. Life 
is very puzzling. Do you know I have 
been thinking about this poor Krum- 
rine so much the past week that at 
times I imagine I hear him playing far 
off. I wish you would let me read the 
letter he wrote you.” 
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I did let her read it. She gave it 
back to me without comment, and his 
name has never been mentioned be- 
tween us. 

Once when I had some money I did 
not know what to do with, I had a 
marker put up at his grave, and last 
year I happened to remember the an- 
niversary of his death, and I took some 
flowers over. To my surprise I found 
that some one had been there before 
me, for on both Krumrine’s grave, 
and that of his mother there were 
great bunches of purple and golden- 
hearted pansies. 

As I was coming away, I saw on 
the grass a tiny, flimsy conceit, a wo- 
man’s handkerchief. Picking it up, I 
deciphered the monogram—E. M. J. 
Betty’s initials! Then I understood 
about the flowers, and understanding, 
I wondered still. 
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When the evening shadows lengthen and come creeping ’cross the town, 
When the street lamps blink so gayly through the dark, 

Then the wee ones cease their playing and I throw my sewing down, 
And we gather ‘round the window that faces on the Park. 


There’s no fairy tale so luring, no toy that’s half so sweet 
As this enchanting game we play each night, 

When we sit and watch for Daddy to come smiling down the street— 
If the day’s been hard his coming makes it right. 


And he puts his arms around me, murmuring just one fond word “Dear,” 
Strange emotions flood my heart and fill my brain, 

Then a baby voice says softly, pleading: “Daddy, we is here!” 
And he draws us all close to his heart again. 


Oh, some have wealth beyond my dreams, and some have Fame and Power, 
And pleasure, too, helps some along their way, 

But there isn’t anything on earth for which I’d change the hour 
When Daddy comes home to us at the closing of the day. 


A.icE HATHAWAY CUNNINGHAM. 





HARDIGAN'S QUARRY 


By Harold de Polo 


ARDIGAN urged his stubborn 
H mule onward with cuts of his 
rawhide quirt, his weakened 
arm putting such little power 
behind the blows that the hardy, tough 
skinned animal barely felt the sting of 
them. Yet the man on his back, 
stricken with Campeche bush fever 
though he was, kept doggedly at his 
purpose, and did his best to make the 
beast travel along the narrow, sparsely 
trodden trail through the Mexican jun- 
gle. Occasionally an overhanging 
vine or a low branch would impede 
the mule’s progress, and the man, with 
a determination and a strength that 
were wonderful for one in his condi- 
tion, would take his machete from the 
scabbard, dismount, and hack and 
hack at the thing that stopped him 
until he had cut it away. Then, his 
head whirling and his breath coming 
in short gasps from the exertion, he 
would get clumsily and slowly onto 
his mount’s back and again make his 
way forward, hoping with all that was 
in him that he might be able to reach 
his destination before he entirely gave 
out. 

There was but one thought in his 
mind. He must go onward, for about 
ten or fifteen miles, until he reached 
the little village that was a good 
seventy-five miles from any camp, 
where he knew for a_ certainty he 
would find his quarry. For five years, 
now, he had been hunting that same 
quarry: a young ban clerk, John Mar- 
vin, who had left the country after 
having spent some two thousand dol- 
lars of the bank’s money. And Har- 
digan, known in the Secret Service as 
the man who never missed his man, 
had been detailed to bring him back, 


dead or alive—for he who steals from 
a bank or government will be hunted 
to death. 

Hardigan’s quarry had had a week’s 
start on him, that day five years ago, 
when he had taken the steamer for the 
country where ninety out of a hundred 
refugees from the law always go— 
South America. Then, for three long, 
hard years the officer of the Secret 
Service had followed John Marvin over 
the whole of South America, pushing 
doggedly on and on, yet always, for 
some strange reason, missing his man 
by a week, a day, and just twice by 
not more than a few minutes. But 
then, two years ago, the trail had sud- 
denly come to an abrupt halt in 
Guatemala, after he had followed him 
into Central America, and since that 
time Hardigan had been persistently 
doing his best to again pick it up. 

Finally, only a brief month ago, 
he had met an American from Mexico 
who, upon being questioned, remem- 
bered hearing of a man answering 
Marvin’s description as he was passing 
through the Campeche bush. And so 
it was that Hardigan had purchased 
the best mule procurable, and ridden 
over the border into Campeche, where 
he had, almost immediately, found out 
that what his chance acquaintance had 
said was true: an American answering 
Marvin’s descriptioa, but going under 
the name of Daniels, was living in a 
littie native village whose people made 
their living from selling rubber to 
any one who passed by. So he was 
told at a large American lumber 
camp; and, upon being told, had ridden 
for the village that they had said was 
some seventy-five miles into the heart 
of the bush. 
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But last night, after having spent 
two days cutting through the jungle, 
he had suddenly been gripped by the 
bush fever that is such an enemy to 
foreigners, although his iron constitu- 
tion had kept him from falling from 
his saddle where others might have 
collapsed, making him push on and on 
for the little village that was compara- 
tively close to him. But could he reach 
it—could he reach it? ... It was all 
he thought of now, especially as the 
singing buzz in his heated brain and 
the weakness that was every moment 
creeping over him more and more 
made him realize, in a dazed sort of 
way, that every second that passed 
lessened his chances of his gaining his 
destination. And should he once en- 
tirely lose consciousness, he knew that 
the chances for his very life were few 
indeed; for who would find him in this 
desolate and unfrequented spot! ... 
Again, with all his strength, he lashed 
his animal on and on, his teeth clicked 
tight and his jaw thrust out as he 
vowed to himself that he would yet 
win out! 

Every moment, now, the fever got 
a deadlier grip on him and made his 
head go light, although he did not 
quite realize to what an extent. The 
thick, majestic greenness of the al- 
most impenetrable bush seemed to be 
closing in on him end crushing out 
his very life; the great, hot ball of 
sun, sending such heat into the stag- 
nant woods that the air was a hundred 
and fifteen, made him feel that some 
fiend was trying to burn him alive; 
the gorgeous, strikingly colored tropi- 
cal flowers, abundant on all sides, ap- 
peared to him to be but wreaths spread 
over his coffin; and the warbling of in- 
numerable birds and the occasionally 
chattering of playing monkeys, im- 
pressed him, now, as the chant of un- 
earthly beings who were heralding his 
entrance into another world—for Har- 
digan was quite delirious. 

Then, very suddenly, and for but a 
brief moment, life seemed to come to 
him, through a dim haze, in the form 
of a man—a white man—running hast- 
ily toward him with a startled cry on 
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his lips, as he felt himself pitch over 
onto his mule’s neck. As the stranger 
reached him just in time to keep him 
from falling from the saddle, Hardigan 
caught one clear glance at the face that 
told him that the man before him was 
the one for whom he had been hunting 
for the last five years. Then he knew 
no more. 
* of * * 

For six dreary weeks Hardigan lin- 
gered on between life and death, al- 
most every wakeful moment spent in 
delirious ravings; but, during several 
brief, clear hours that came to him at 
intervals, he saw bending over him, 
with an anxious face, the man whom 
he had come to take back to “God’s 
country” and imprisonment. Also, 
there was a sweet-faced, soft-eyed girl 
whom he remembered seeing by the 
man’s side, helping him administer 
quinine and to bathe his burning fore- 
head. And always there was a gentle, 
compassionate look upon her face that 
somehow soothed him and brought 
sleep to his fevered brain. 

Then, finally, the day came when 
his delirium left him and he woke up 
one morning with a perfectly clear 
head but a very much weakened body 
—so weak that he had to be helped to 
sit up in his cot as he leaned back, 
propped up against pillows. 

Dazedly, he looked about him, notic- 
ing that the woman was not present. 
Then he became aware, for the first 
time, of the presence of the man who 
had helped him to a sitting posture, 
and who had nursed him all those 
weeks, 

“Feel better, eh?” commented his 
host, with a smile. ‘Well, you surely 
did have a hard pull of it. Thought 
you were going under several times. 
T’ll tell you that you’re in luck in hav- 
ing such a strong constitution; also, 
you’re lucky that I happened to be 
hunting that day so far away from 
home.” 

The voice was pleasant, yet there 
was a certain dull, hopeless sort of 
tone to it that made Hardigan won- 
der. Before answering his host’s words 
he looked the man carefully over. He 
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was young—not more than twenty- 
eight—and the beard that covered his 
face did not hide the features that 
told the Secret Service man that they 
were the same as those in the photo- 
graph that was so firmly stamped upon 
his brain. Yes; here was his man. 
He looked like a nice, clean young 
chap, too, even though his face was 
dead white and haggard from the 
weeks he had put in nursing the man 
who was to take away his freedom. 
The drawn face before him hurt Har- 
digan as he thought that it had been 
made so because of him, even though 
his quarry had not known whom he 
was befriending. It seemed, indeed, 
hard to take a man to jail who had 
just brought him back to life. But he 
put these thoughts away and thought 
only of uis duty. 

“Yes,” he said, speaking for the first 
time. “I guess I did have a pretty 
hard pull of it. But, thanks to you, 
I’m _ still alive. I—thanks!” The 


Secret Service man spoke simply, but 
yet with the utmost sincerity and feel- 
ing. He could not, somehow, bring 


himself to converse freely with this 
man whom he would arrest just the 
moment he was able to get onto his 
feet. It seemed unfair to appear too 
friendly. 

‘Oh, that’s all right,” said the other. 
“But—but I guess my wife did more 
than I did. She was the one!” 

“Your—wife>” emitted Hardigan, 
his voice surprised; for this would 
make it harder. 

“Yes. My wife!” answered his 
quarry, a tinge of red suddenly spot- 
ting either cheek-bone. 

“Oh!” said Hardigan, and that was 
all. 
The other man, apparently, did not 
know him. The very heavy beard he 
had worn for over a year had no doubt 
changed his face so much that Mar- 
vin, who had seen him clearly but two 
or three times, had failed to recognize 
him. That was fortunate—very fortu- 
nate. He wondered, in fact, what his 
quarry would have done had he known 
who the man was that he was nursing 
so faithfully and bringing back from 
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Anyway, Marvin had saved him— 
saved the man who would shortly take 
him back to jail. It was indeed hard 
for him to do it. There was some com- 
fort, though, in knowing that he had 
befriended him without knowing his 
identity. Yes; it made his task the 
least bit easier—for Hardigan was a 
grateful man. He put these thoughts 
from him, though, and started to 
speak of other things; but the other 
told him that he had conversed 
enough, and must get more quiet rest, 
as he was still very weak. And again 
the Secret Service man felt a pang as 
he saw the care that Marvin was tak- 
ing of him. 

In nine days more, Hardigan was 
again on his feet, the only thing telling 
of his illness being the slight stoop to 
his usually straight body and the pal- 
lor on his usually ruddy cheeks. But 
during those nine days he had heard 
and seen much that troubled him 
greatly. He had learned that Marvin 
—or Daniels, as he called himself— 
was looked upon by the Mexicans as 
almost a god. He had married one of 
their kind; he had treated them fairly 
and honestly; he had helped them in 
times of trouble and sickness; he was 
always doing some kind act for them; 
and he was, in fact, living a happy, 
honest life that any man might be 
proud to live. 

To take him away from all this was 
hard after what he had done for him 
—to take him back to disgrace and 
prison. Especially so, of course, after 
his quarry had spent nights and days, 
without sleep, in nursing him and giv- 
ing him back the life that had practi- 
cally been lost. Also, it would be a 
hard blow to his wife—that slim, soft- 
eyed girl who had done just as much 
as her husband had in bringing him 
back to health. Yes; it would be hard. 
But his duty, though, came before all 
else. 

There was just one thing that made 
his task easier, he again told himself: 
Marvin had not known, apparently, 
whom he was bringing back to life! 

Yes, he must do his duty. So the 
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day after he was well, as he was sit- 
ting in the hut that Marvin had had 
fixed up for him, he casually took out 
his revolver and allowed it to dangle 
in his hands. Suddenly he looked the 
other straight in the eyes, his own face 
at the same time going a deep red. He 
spoke in a low voice. 

“T’m sorry. John Marvin, I—you’re 
my prisoner! I’m Hardigan of the 
Secret Service!” and he raised his 
weapon. 

Then Hardigan, trapper of men, was 
vastly surprised. Marvin simply 


looked vacantly into space, his hands 
locked over one knee, his face set, 
with not a tremor going through him. 
Presently he relaxed from his rigid 
position, sighed heavily, and smiled 
He spoke in 


a bitter, dreary smile. 
a dull, dead voice. 
“Oh, well, I supposed it had to 
come sooner or later—I supposed so. 
I—I’ve had a hard time of it. Those 
three years of jumping over South and 
Central America were pretty bad. I 
tell you it takes it out of a man; 
keeps him on the jump so that every 
time he hears a footstep he reaches 
for his gun. Always nervous, always 
on edge, always afraid of every 
stranger he sees. Yes, I tell you it 
makes a wreck out of aman. I—God, 
I thought I’d escaped it once and for 
all when I landed in this place. I’ve 
kept away from my own kind, and I’ve 
lived a quiet, decent life—I have. Yet 
I was always wondering if I’d ever be 
found out. I—I’m tired of it, that’s all. 
I'll go back now, I suppose, and put 
ten good years of my life in jail for 
being a fool when I was younger. 
God!” He paused, and again looked 
at the floor in his hopeless manner. 
Hardigan could find nothing to say. 
He sat toying with his gun, thinking 
what his quarry had done for him. 
Marvin continued, his voice bitter: 
“Lord, what a fool I was to do it. 
Oh, no—I haven’t even the excuse of 
a starving mother or a dying child, 
such as you read about in the papers. 
I was simply a young, brainless cub 
who found it impossible to have so 
much money near him without occa- 
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sionally taking some of it. Oh, you 
know—more or less wealthy friends 
and not much money to keep up with 
them. Took the two thousand or so 
in driblets, always believing that I’d 
be able to put it back. Then, when I 
found out they’d learned about it, I 
left. That’s all. But what a fool I 
was, eh? Lord, how I’ve suffered for 
it since and wished I’d never done it. 
What I wish now, is that I’d taken my 
medicine at first, so that I wouldn’t 
have to leave—leave her, now that I’m 
so—so happy and all that!” 

Again Hardigan found it impossible 
to speak. He gulped silently. Real 
pity was in his heart for this man 
who had lived a good life since his 
mistake, and who had done much to 
make up for his offense. 

Presently Marvin rose. His face 
was almost like a death-mask. “I— 
I guess I'll go and say good-bye to— 
to her, if you don’t mind, I——” 

He stopped and clenched his hand. 
“God, I hate to do it. I—I almost 
thought for a moment, of backing out 
and taking my chances again. I—I 
could get every man here to help me, 
you know. I—— No, no! I’m tired 
of always having the fear of the 
hunted with me—dead tired. I 
Do you mind coming over to my own 
cabin with me?” 

Hardigan shook his head in assent, 
his heart too full to answer. This man 
whom he was taking back to jail, and 
who had saved him from death, had 
not once rebuked him for what he was 
about to do. And Hardigan, in his 
big, grateful heart, felt this deeply. 

Marvin had suddenly turned, and 
was looking him straight in the face. 
Finally he spoke, his face haggard 
and a peculiar, whimsical smile play- 
ing about his lips. “Do—do you 
know,” he said slowly, “I—I almost 
wish, now, that when I found out who 
you were I’d let you go off naturally? 
Even—even though it would have been 
a horrible thing! But—but I tell you 
it’s hard to leave her, man!” He 
stated the fact without anger and 
without bitterness. 

Hardigan, firm and strong-nerved, 
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stepped back as if he had been struck 
full in the face. ‘“You—you—you 
what?” he gasped. “You—you don’t 
mean to say you knew who I was when 
you were bringing me back to life ?” 

Again the other smiled his whimsi- 
cal smile. “One speaks of many 
things when delirious, you know,” he 
said. 

“My God!” said Hardigan, and 
looked at his quarry with widening 
eyes. Then suddenly he cried out 
in a hard voice: “Why—why in the 
devil did you do it, man? Lord, but 
it’s hard—it’s hard!” 

Marvin’s voice was still the same 
dead, hopeless one. “Oh, I couldn’t 
see a white man—any man, for that 
matter—go under when I might save 
him. I simply couldn’t! And—and 
I’ve told you that I was tired of the 
strain of wondering—always wonder- 
ing—when you or some one else 
would come. “I——” He _ stopped 
and shook his head quickly, trying to 
brush away these thoughts. “But come 
on, if you don’t mind, and let me say 
good-bye to my wife!” 


Hardigan was thinking rapidly, his 


brain throbbing painfully. ‘Does she 
know ?” he asked. 

“Yes; she found out when you 
talked in your delirium. I’ve taught 
her a little English. I—TI told her all 
about my life—at first, too. I—we’ve 
both talked it over. She—she thinks 
the best thing I can do, hard as it will 
be, is to go back and take my punish- 
ment. Then she says I can come back 
a free man with nothing to fear any 
more. Oh, yes, we’ve thought it all 
out! But come on! It—poor girl. 
She—she loves me a great deal. We 
—we’ve been happy! Oh, by the way 
don’t let the natives know about it. 
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They might use force to keep me here. 
I'll just say I’m going to see you on 
your way a bit!” 

Hardigan did not move. He stood 
as if rooted to the spot, his legs spread 
apart, his arms folded, his head sun- 
ken on his breast, while with one hand 
he plucked and plucked at his heavy 
beard with fingers that shook ner- 
vously. For five minutes—a long five 
minutes—neither of them spoke. Mar- 
vin stood looking out of the door at the 
sunshine and green that he was to 
leave, a wistful expression in his eyes; 
Hardigan stayed where he was, ever 
pulling at his beard with a heavy 
frown on his forehead. Very suddenly 
he brought down his hands, clenched 
into fists, and walked close to the 
quarry for whom he had been search- 
ing for five years. 

“Marvin,” he said, his voice full. 
“T’m damned if I'll take you back to 
jail. You may have gone wrong five 
years ago; but I miss my guess if you 
haven’t made up for it.” He smiled 
agreeably. “Anyway, you’ve saved a 
man who is supposed to be worth 
something to the Service. And a man 
who will bring another man back to 
life when he knows that it will be his 
own damnation, is a man that I won’t 
practically kill. The—the bank be 
hanged. Your wife needs you a blamed 
sight more than they do. I honestly 
believe that you’ve righted the wrong 
that you did—before God I do! I—I 
couldn’t find you, that’s all, and my 
word will be taken as final, and you'll 
never be troubled. [ think it’s a white 
and justifiable lie I’m telling, too! I 
—TI’'ll never forget what you did for 
me— never. I—— But say, better 
get my mule, if you don’t mind. I think 


hd 


I'll be jogging along! 








DON CIPRIANO 


By Charles C. Lofquest 


[ RIMWOOD and I were drop- 
ping down to Santa Lazaro to 
barter for pelts with the Te- 

heulches. We planned to 
spend no more than two or three hours 

in the settlement, which is merely a 
few miserable shacks looking abjectly 
out upon the blue river that hurries by 
it to the sea. It would take that long 
to engage peones for the hundred- 
league trek to the Indian camp. But 
a terrific sand-storm was blowing 
across the bleak pampa when our 
steamer’s launch landed us. This 
drove us precipitately to the shelter 
of Alejandro’s drinking shop, the only 
inn of the town. 

Inside the Argentine’s boliche a 
gang of gauchos, shag, dirty men, 
were shrieking over their cards and 
wine. Two gauchos in rawhide jack- 
boots were clogging on the stone floor 
as we entered, and the others ap- 
plauded noisily. A mingling stench of 
stale liquor, sweaty clothing and fry- 
ing food filled the vile place. 

To me, new to Patagonia, it was all 
very vivid and strange. I stared about 
the place with frank curiosity. But 
my glance was arrested with a shock 
as my eyes fell upon an ugly hairy 
man who was squeezing a weird mel- 
ody out of a leaky concertina. Some- 
thing about this man riveted attention. 
As we took a table somewhat apart 
from the crowd, the music stopped, 
and the gauchos screamed to the musi- 
cian. Looking up, I saw that he was 
lurching to his feet. 

He mounted a chair, frantically wav- 
ing a hairy hand. His toothless mouth 
yawned open when he tried to speak. 
This failing, he thumped with a 
wicker-bound bottle upon a table. All 


that was human had vanished from 
his shrunken, sun-seared face. It was 
covered with an unclean beard. His 
clothing, mostly of skins, hung in 
shreds about him. He shivered with 
a senile trembling, and his eyes rolled 
wildly. 

“One hundred thousand hectares of 
land I desire!” he was bawling. “For 
a Dutch corporacion——” ° 

“There’s a fine estancia, Don Cip- 
riano, in the Rio Coile valley!” hic- 
coughed a reeling gaucho. 

Grimwood straightened suddenly, 
turning to Alejandro, who was pouring 
our wine. 

“Santa Maria, is he still alive!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Bien esta, senor,” purred Alejan- 
dro. “The Don Cipriano he come by 
Santa Lazaro last night, and he lose 
mind how he was here only last week.” 

“Yes, he forgets—that’s the mercy 
of 2.” 

This from Grimwood, in an aside to 
me, being overheard by Alejandro, 
clearly puzzled the Argentine. He re- 
garded us suspiciously, twisting his 
cat-whiskers. 

Presently there was a commotion in 
the place. The ragged man jumped 
from his chair and flung open the door, 
plunging out into the whirling storm, 
mocking his tormentors with a piercing 
laugh. Before the door was shut, 
however, I got a glimpse of his sinis- 
ter face, which I shall never forget, 
so poignant was its terror, so pathetic 
its very repulsiveness. 

“Why don’t they stop him?” I 
shouted over the din to Grimwood. 
“He may come to harm in weather 
like this. Who is he—what is he?” 

After we had eaten our stew, Grim- 
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wood, a grizzled veteran of the pampa, 
told me this story: 

Don Cipriano has been as you just 
saw him for a dozen years, the butt 
for the drollery of every sheep-herder 
from the sea to the Cordillera. Once 
his check was honored by the bankers 
in Buenos Aires and Rio, even in far- 
away Spain. But this the gauchos 
don’t know. Anyhow, what does it 
matter how much people bowed and 
scraped to him, or who he was? He 
doesn’t remember—and none of us 
ever knew. 

All that the gauchos do know is that 
for many years he has been riding a 
blind horse over the lonely pampa. 
Sometimes he’s in the Territorio del 
Chubut, sometimes in the Territorio 
del Santa Cruz; but no matter where 
he comes the gauchos know he will not 
remember he was ever in the settle- 
ment before, or has told the absurd 
tale of the Dutch syndicate. Because 
for some foolish reason, so think 


these thick-skulled Latins, he always 
pretends to be the agent of a group 
of Dutch capitalists who want a hun- 


dred thousand hectares of land for a 
sheep ranch. 

It was up in Santa Cruz more than 
fifteen years ago that I first met Cip- 
riano. I was managing a store for a 
Gallegos company. In those days, 
settlers were coming down to look at 
land along the Salado, the Chico and 
the Santa Cruz Rivers, and, occasion- 
ally, there was soft money to be 
picked up by guiding parties out into 
the new country. The land then was 
as wild as when God made it. You 
could hoof it over dusty travesties, 
crouching under the sliding sky, down 
one gray canadon after another; climb 
gashed rocks; struggle through dry 
gullies where swift rivers once flowed; 
and push on to the cold lakes and big 
forests at the feet of the Cordillera 
without meeting a white man in all 
your journey. Only along the coast 
were a few starving settlements, hun- 
dreds of miles apart, and isolated 
sheep farms in the green patches along 
the rivers. But to get back to Cip- 
riano: 
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One afternoon I was sitting in my 
Santa Cruz shop, gazing through the 
mosquito-bar, when a rider came clat- 
tering across the plaza. In that first 
kinetoscopic glimpse, I was able only 
to note how splendidly he sat his 
horse, and the big, star-roweled spurs 
on his fancy jack-boots. He pulled up 
in front of the store and strode in, 
whisking the sand off himself, and a!l 
the time boring me with his powerful 
black eyes. He kept scrutinizing me 
as coolly as you please. But I sat per- 
fectly still and gave him glare for 
glare. I saw that his poncho was of 
fine material and his jacket richly 
braided, and that his face was Latin 
in every line, lean as a hatchet, with 
a hooked nose and luxuriant beard. 

“Am I correct, senor, is this the 
town of Santa Cruz?” he asked, 
finally. 

“It is,” T replied. 
you must be tired after riding 

“Stop!” he interrupted. “You al- 
ready ask who I am; where I am 
from; what I do in Santa Cruz—is it 
not so!” 

As he spoke, his fingers were ner- 
vously rolling a cigarette, which he 
adjusted in a gold-tipped holder and 
lighted fastidious:y. 

“You shall know, senor,” he ex- 
claimed excitedly. “I am Don Cipri- 
ano from the northern Argentine pro- 
vince of Corrienties. Cipriano who? 
That does not matter. It is sufficient 
that I tell you I represent a corpora- 
cion of Dutchmen which desires one 
hundred thousand hectares for sheep.” 

“Suit yourself,” I said. “I’m a com- 
mon American, and don’t want to poke 
my nose in any man’s affairs.” 

“Perhaps, then, you know one Senor 
Grimwood ?” 

“Y’m Grimwood,” I smiled. 
can I do for you?” 

He leaned across the table and 
seized my arm, looking into my face 
intently. I wondered why on earth 
he should be so excited. 

“T have been informed you guide 
parties,” he answered. 

“Yes, if they pay enough.” 

“Just so! That is why I am in 


“But sit down; 


“What 
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Santa Cruz. I desire you to show me 
to the Rio Coile country, sabe? Per- 
haps, there I may find the land I seek. 
Tell me, is there good pasture ?” 

Perceiving that I had a stranger to 
guide who would undoubtedly pay 
well, I described the Coile country as 
glowingly as Icould. He seemed anx- 
ious also to know if I had taken any- 
one out into that country—and who— 
and when—and where. 

“T’ve only taken out two people 
there—a man and his wife,” I said. 
“But there’s really little to tell about 
them.” 

“Go on, Senor Grimwood.” 

I can hear the velvety persuasion 
of his “Go on, Senor Grimwood” 
across all these years, and see him as 
he sat there, keen-eyed and alert. And 
so I told him about those two—the 
clumsy gaucho and his pretty wife— 
although I felt certain I would only 
bore this Argentine patrician. 

“How long since they left here?” 
he asked. 

“It’s a year or so ago,” I replied. 
“They had had passage from Buenos 
Aires in a transport. There- hadn’t 
been a white woman in the settlement 
for two years, so we all scurried to 
the beach when it got noised about that 
a woman was coming ashore. It was 
about the biggest thrill Santa Cruz had 
had since the Sarmiento exploded and 
went down in the bay. Why, they 
even laid bets on her looks. But she 
was wrapped in a big shawl, so we 
couldn’t decide bets right off whether 
she was better looking than the Indian 
wife of the superintendent of the Cat- 
uja Ranch.” 

“Ah, but was she better looking than 
the estanciero’s wife—and how did 
she act?” Cipriano’s tone was light 
and casual, betraying but a polite 
interest. 

“Senor, she was beautiful!” I ex- 
claimed. “But she cried a good deal, 
which wasn’t strange, considering 
what a wild land the poor creature 
had come to. It was easy to see she 
wasn’t used to the vast spaces of the 
pampa. They stayed a week in Santa 
Cruz while the husband bought horses, 
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cattle and sheep, and lumber and sup- 
plies for his settler’s home. I sug- 
gested the country along the Coile 
River, and he hired me to take him 
there.” 

“And they are there now?” asked 
Cipriano. 

“Yes; they put up a little house close 
to the river and many hundred miles 
from any human being. Once in a 
great while he comes to Santa Cruz 
or Santa Stefano with sheep or for 
supplies. I am sure if your company 
starts a ranch near them you'll have 
excellent neighbors.” 

“We shall see, Senor Grimwood,” 
smiled Cipriano blandly. ‘But come, 
let us go over the details of the trip.” 

I soon discovered that my price 
made no difference with this man from 
the north. The Dutch corporacion had 
plenty of money, he declared, and 
wished to try out merino sheep in 
Patagonia. As it was a good three- 
weeks’ ride out there, I calculated on 
a couple of peones for the rougher 
work. Everything suited Cipriano 
except the peones. He wouldn’t hear 
of hiring any one to go with us, and 
as he footed the bills, we went with- 
out the peones. 

On a chilly morning three days af- 
ter Don Cipriano rode into town, we 
turned our backs on Santa Cruz and 
started our long ride. We had numer- 
ous talks before all the arrangements 
for departure were completed, but his 
attitude toward me was unmistakably 
that of the wealthy Argentine toward 
his servant. This did not worry me, 
because I was to receive a big sum, 
and I felt certain when we got out 
alone in the desolation of the pampa 
he would be only too glad for my com- 
panionship. We halted twice a day, 
at noon and again at sundown, when 
camp for the night was pitched, and 
had soon left all civilization far be- 
hind. 

We had been out four or five days 
before Cipriano actually began to 
grate on my nerves. When you are 
alone with a man in a country like we 
were in, even if you happen to be his 
guide, you naturally expect him to 
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warm up to you. I guess it’s the call 
of man to man. But Cipriano did not 
relax in the least, the barrier of re- 
serve was down hard and tight. Per- 
haps I should have suspected that 
something was wrong, but I actually 
did not until one night when we had 
been out about two weeks. A voice 
aroused me after I had fallen asleep. 
I crawled hastily out of my sleeping 
bag, wondering if a wolf was prowl- 
ing about the camp. 

I found Cipriano seated by the dy- 
ing embers of the fire. His lean face, 
touched up by the embers’ light, had 
an almost satanic expression, and his 
bulging eyes were fixed upon a dag- 
ger which he held in his hands. With 
bated breath, I watched him turn the 
knife and chuckle over something 
which seemed to give him great de- 
light. He was mumbling to himself 
in Spanish, and all at once he laughed 
a hard, dry laugh that sent the shivers 
down my back. 

“Don Cipriano,” I called sharply, 
“why aren’t you asleep?” 

My voice struck him like a sudden 
blow from behind. 

“Thank God, it is only you—you, 
Senor Grimwood!” he gasped. Then 
remembering my question: “Caramba! 
Rather ask why these last three nights 
I have not slept forty winks!” 

“The Dutchmen would be worried 
if they knew you do not sleep,” I re- 
marked. 

“Bah, for the Dutchmen!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘What have I to do with 
Dutchmen ?” 

I cannot tell you how strange Cipri- 
ano made me feel. It seemed to me 
that I was speaking with a person yet 
asleep. 

“Are you not forgetting that hun- 
dred thousand hectares?” I ventured. 

He turned his haggard face, staring 
at me intently, and shivering in the 
night wind. Then he laughed that 
same hard laugh. 

“You think I look for land?” he 
questioned. 

“What am I to believe, Senor?” I 
asked him. 

“No, you hardly believe so, do you? 
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What I have ridden out here for with 
you, Senor Grimwood, is what is to 
the broken-hearted man sweetest— 
revenge! I have been looking for a 
man who has robbed me of my sun, 
moon and stars—my all!” 

“And your claim about looking for 
land is a falsehood?” I cried. 

“Why should I look for land?” he 
groaned, gazing into the darkness 
about me. “Already I have too much 
land. Up in Corrientes I own six- 
teen thousand hectares and twenty 
thousand sheep; in Buenos Aires I 
have money and houses; in Spain a 
pretty place; on my ranch one hundred 
men break my bread. But what are all 
these to the priceless pearl of heaven 
that I have lost?” 

While the stars paled and the East 
began to flush with the rose and orange 
of dawn, I sat before the dead ashes 
of our fire and listened to Cipriano 
pour out his bitter story; somehow un- 
able to shake off the uncanny feeling 
that he was not aware what he was 
telling me. Two years before he had 


been married to Mariana, the daughter 


of Don Esteban, his neighbor. She 
was twenty years his junior. The 
marriage had been, like such affairs 
so often are, among the Latins, a mat- 
ter of contracts. Don Esteban, no 
doubt with a crafty eye to his rich 
neighbor’s vast ranch, had arranged 
everything. 

“Mother of God, could I know how 
it would end!” exclaimed Cipriano. 
“Mariana said nothing. ‘Daughter, 
you will be the senora of our excellent 
neighbor, Don Cipriano,’ her father 
said to her. ‘Father, as you say, so 
shall it be,’ she answered. And we 
were married, and I was happy in the 
sunshine of her love until this other, 
who was eating my bread, whispered 
his false lust to my bride.” 

“Who was this man?” I asked, as 
Cipriano sat silent. 

“A mere sheepherder,” he 
“He worked on my place. 
is Rodrigo.” 

“Rodrigo!” I echoed, jumping to my 
feet. In an instant the whole mystery 
was clear to me. “That was the name 


said. 
His name 
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of the fellow I took down here into 
the Coile country. I remember now 
that he called his wife Mariana. So 
he is the man!” 

“The very man,” nodded Cipriano. 
“And now do you sabe why I desired 
you to guide me to him? Yes, it was 
Rodrigo the Stupid. I never saw them 
together except once when he had 
stopped her horse which ran away. 
Mariana said that he had saved her 
life. I thanked him and gave him a 
bag of gold for his courage, when I 
should have stabbed him to the heart. 
Four weeks later I went to Buenos 
Aires, and kissed Mariana before I 
left. Buenos Dios, it was for the last 
time! When I returned I found, not 
the pearl of heaven, but only a letter 
telling me that she loved another— 
Rodrigo—and that they had gone 
where I would never find them.” 

“If you find them, what then?” I 
asked. 

“T shall kill him as he deserves,” 
cried Cipriano. “She will come back 
to sunny Corrientes, and I will forgive 
her everything.” 


Thus, man-like, Don Cipriano pro- 
posed to readjust his life again, and 
the slaying of Rodrigo and the recov- 
ery of Mariana had become his one 


object in living. After his passion 
had calmed, he told me how he had 
discovered that the guilty pair had 
gone to Patagonia. From the day he 
read his wife’s letter he became a 
wanderer, seeking the consummation 
of his dream. The idea that Mariana 
wanted to return had become his fixed 
belief. Finally, in Buenos Aires, he 
learned that they had taken passage 
in a transport bound for the Patago- 
nian coast towns. All that then re- 
mained was to find out at which set- 
tlement they had disembarked, not a 
difficult matter in so new a land as this. 
He had visited Bahia Blancha, Pata- 
gones, Puerto Madryn, Capa _ Rosa, 
Camerones and Puerto Deseado, al- 
ways watchful and vigilant for the 
slightest clue. Apparently no one at 
his ranch in Corientes knew where he 
had gone. Riding down from Deseado 
he had put up at the Catuja estancia 
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one night, and there had been told of 
the pair I had taken cut into the Coile 
country. 

“You seem sure, senor, that you will 
accomplish your vengeance,” I re- 
marked, after he had finished. 

“As sure as I am that there is a 
good God in Heaven!” 

“Why not leave Rodrigo to Him, 
then ?” 

“No, no, Senor Grimwood, he dis- 
sented. “I would sacrifice even 
Heaven to punish Rodrigo. I shall 
kill him like you would a poisonous 
snake.” 

“But suppose I refuse to go further 
on this mission of revenge? I do not 
feel like becoming an accessory to the 
murder of Rodrigo.” 

“I can proceed without you,” he an- 
swered haughtily, “thanks to the in- 
formation for which I have paid you. 
To-day we shall remain in camp, and 
I shall catch the sleep I have lost. 
While I sleep, if you desire to leave 
me, of course I cannot stop you—but 
you will remain.” 

Strange as it may seem, I did not 
leave. Some subtle fascination held 
me. Perhaps I satisfied my conscience 
with the reflection that if I remained 
I might prevent the ruthless murder of 
Rodrigo. For six days we rode on 
across the scrubby pampa, and as of- 
ten as we struck camp, Cipriano told 
me what he intended to do to Rodrigo. 
It was so easy! Only a quick knife- 
thrust or two, and the wrong would be 
avenged, according to all the codes of 
Castilian honor. 

“Suppose, Senor, that Mariana is un- 
willing to go back?” I asked him one 
night. 

But Don Cipriano could not conceive 
this. 

“Ah, this infatuation for the stupid 
Rodrigo, believe me, can only have 
been a short-lived passion. Imagine 
the woman, gay and young, accustomed 
to the vivid beauties of Corrienties, to 
her marble, rose-trellised patio and 
the smells of a hundred kinds of flow- 
ers, to art, music, books, silks, attend- 
ants, a young woman with the best 
strain of old Castile in her veins, who 
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would care to live in a squalid hut out 
in the vast isolation of the pampa. Im- 
possible! You shall see; she will fly 
to my arms, and they will welcome the 
bruised child—will restore her spirit!” 

“Nevertheless, you may be mis- 
taken,” I persisted. 

Don Cipriano sprang to his feet, his 
lips trembling with emotion. 

“If it proves as you say, senor, then 
I shall go mad!” 

The following night we reached the 
Coile River and camped in a 
strewn gulch. One march more, and 
we would be at Rodrigo’s ranch. There 
was an ugly wind that night which 
threatened to become a downright 
pampero. 
night, listening to the roar of the wind 
and wondering what the morrow would 
bring forth. The next morning the 
sand-storm struck us, but Cipriano, 
knowing he was not far from his goal, 
insisted upon proceeding. At noon, the 
pampero moderated, but we made no 
stop, riding stolidly on into the teeth 
of the weather. Cipriano kept search- 
ing the horizon with his glass. 

“Santa Maria! At last!” he cried, 
lowering his telescope and reining in 
his horse for me to join him. A 
fiend’s smile spread over his wind- 
blown face as he pointed out a tiny 
speck of a house far across the level 
pampa. 

Without waiting for my comment, 
Cipriano put the spurs into his horse, 
and we dashed off at top speed. But 
we had to pull back abruptly at the 
steep scarp of a gully which we had 
been unable to see because of the 
grass until we were right at its bank. 
Down in the shelter of the gully hud- 
dled a poncho-clad figure. A pony 
stood sogoaed nearby, and a _ few 
sheep were bleating, frightened at our 
sudden appearance at the top of the 
bank. As we rode down, I saw that 
it was a woman and that she had a 
lamb in her lap to which she was giv- 
ing some attention. At the sound of 
our horses’ feet she turned her sun- 
browned face. Immediately my heart 
leaped wildly. It was the woman I 
had taken out into the Coile country! 
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I laid awake most of the - 
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“Mariana!” yelled Cipriano, stand- 
ing straight in his stirrups. 

I halted my horse and watched the 
woman closely. She gazed for a sec- 
ond or two at Cipriano, terror written 
on her face. The wounded lamb in 
her lap bleated weakly. Then the wo- 
man uttered a piercing scream and fell 
in a swoon. 

We jumped from our horses and 
Cipriano forced some brandy into 
Mariana’s mouth. Beads of perspira- 
tion ran down his face as he worked 
over her. The sight of Cipriano, her 
husband, must have been a dreadful 
shock to her nerves. I observed how 
much she was changed. Her hands 
were big and toil-worn; her face, al- 
though still pretty, was baked a deep 
brown from exposure; and her clothing 
was rough and old. 

“Mother of Heaven, can this be 
Mariana!” gasped Cipriano, stepping 
back as she moved. 

She opened her eyes at the sound of 
his voice, raising herself slowly. Nei- 
ther spoke until she ventured to look 
furtively at him over her arm. Then 
she seemed to think some explanation 
of her presence there necessary. 

“Rodrigo has broken his leg!” she 
muttered, “so I had to fetch these 
sheep that took shelter here from the 
storm.” 

She lowered her arm, and finally 
gave her head a toss, but her lips quiv- 
ered, and she began to cry like a 
frightened child. 

“Why did you come here, Cipri- 
ano?” she sobbed. 

Don Cipriano broke into one of his 
unpleasant laughs, his eyes harden- 
ing. 

“Does not your heart tell you?” he 
asked. “What should I come for ex- 
cept to kill the dog who stole you from 
me, and to take you away from the 


pampa—back where my pearl shall 
soon forget this nightmare.” 
“You mean to kill Rodrigo!” she 


screamed hysterically. 
“Has he not come between me and 
all that I prize?” snapped Cipriano. 
Her weeping became more convul- 
sive. Several times she was on the 
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point of speaking, but could not. At 
last she raised a tear-stained face to 
his. 

“Rodrigo took nothing from you, 
Cipriano,” she said, brokenly. “I have 
never loved you as a woman should 
love her husband. Our marriage was 
a hideous mistake. I loved Rodrigo, 
but had to become your wife. I could 
not make-believe to love you. You 
said often, when we spoke of the years 
that divided us, that love would come 
slowly, like the oncoming of day, but 
my heart always told me it would 
never be so with us—at least with me. 
I thought you would understand why 
I went away with Rodrigo. Cipriano, 
do you blame me? Oh, say that you 
do not!” 

She had arisen to her feet, and as 
she finished she threw her arms about 
him, her head sinking down on his 
shoulder. He tried to calm her, but 
only became hysterical himself. When 
she felt his arms clasp about her she 
released herself. 

“The dog that came between us 
must die!” he exclaimed several times. 


“Then you must also kill me, for I 


cannot live without Rodrigo,” she 
wept. “Oh, Cipriano, go back to Cor- 
rienties—leave us to our lives here!” 

“Is my love to be trampled upon?” 
he asked indignantly. 

“But why would you make me for- 
ever unhappy ?” she pleaded. 

“I would do anything for your hap- 
piness,” he assured her. 

She ran forward and again placed 
her arms about his shoulders, look- 
ing up into his eyes. 

“Dear Cipriano,” she sobbed, “have 
you thought what I should do if you 
took Rodrigo from: me? I would not 
go back to Corrienties. How could I? 
If you kill Rodrigo, will that right the 
wrong I have done you? No! No! 
You said you would not make me un- 
happy: then give me Rodrigo. Give 
him to me!” 

Don Cipriano stood looking at her 
a long time before making his answer, 
while she tremblingly awaited his de- 
cision. His lips tightened grimly, and 
his eyes betrayed that he was crying, 
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an inward, tearless weeping. While 
this struggle went on he continued gaz- 
ing at Mariana, as if to stamp some 
remembrance of her ineffably into his 
memory for all the years to come. 
Then he took her hand abruptly, rais- 
ing it to his lips. 

“Farewell, Mariana, forever,” he 
gulped rapidly. “Even this I give you 
—though every drop of blood in me 
cries out against it!” 

He turned to me, for the first time 
conscious of my presence, and with- 
out waiting to hear what Mariana said. 

“Come, Senor Grimwood,” he com- 
manded, “we must start back for | 
Santa Cruz before I change my mind 
—before I change this I have done.” 

In another moment we were in our 
saddles. Never a glance did he cast 
back as his horse bounded up the 
bank. We hadn’t gone a mile, how- 
ever, before he talked boisterously, 
and insisted he was the agent of a 
Dutch syndicate. The change in him 
was altogether too astounding to es- 
cape my notice. I asked him where 
he had come from in Corrienties, what 
his full name was, but he ceased smil- 
ing and stared blankly whenever I 
questioned him. I don’t know what 
psychologists would have called it, but 
I made up my mind that Don Cipri- 
ano’s memory was vanishing like a 
mist. Toward evening he pulled out 
a bag of gold and paid me. 

Four or five nights later he rode off 
on his horse, while I was sleeping. I 
heard him start, and, wriggling out 
of my sleeping bag, yelled to him to 
stop. But on the night’s raw wind 
there only floated back the patter of 
his horse’s hoofs and a derisive laugh 
—that harsh shriek of a laugh—as he 
galloped away. I could not tell in 
what direction he had gone. The next 
morning I started back to Santa Cruz 
alone. 

More than a month after my return 
to the settlement, and after Cipriano 
had passed out of my mind, an Ar- 
gentine rancher came to Santa Cruz 
with a herd of sheep—and a horrible 
story. He had passed Rodrigo’s place 
and found it in ashes, and near the 
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ruins the almost unrecognizable bodies 
of Mariana and Rodrigo. I listened, 
you can imagine with what attention, 
while the Argentine, with many shrugs 
excitedly told his tale to a crowd in 
Espinilla’s boliche. 

“Blessed saints, how horrible!” he 
shuddered. “Picture out there on the 
pampa the burned stumps of Rodrigo’s 
house! The bones of half a score of 
his horses picked clean by the vultures. 
Then the stark bodies of Rodrigo and 
his beautiful wife! Buenos Dios, such 
a sight! They had been stabbed, each 
a dozen times, and it seemed as if 
the fiendish murderer had dragged 
them out where, before death, they 
might behold the destruction of all 
they owned in the world... . I bur- 
ied them side by side, with a cross at 
their heads, and when I turned Rod- 
rigo I found this knife sunk in his 
back.” 

Solemnly the rancher held up a dag- 
ger for the boliche crowd’s wonder- 
ment. I pushed aside the gauchos to 
confirm my suspicion. It was Don 


Cipriano’s dagger, a wedding gift, so 


he had told me, from his father-in-law, 
Don Esteban, with the name “Cipri- 
ano” inlaid in the handle. 

Not a mother’s soa in the settlement 
guessed who the murderer was, and 
the crime was attributed to a band of 
Chilean desperadoes. I alone knew 
better. Why did an irresistible some- 
thing seal my lips? I knew that Don 
Cipriano had changed his mind; that, 
having first feresworn his vengeance 
because of his great love, his leniency 
must finally have driven him mad. 
Great as was his love it had failed to 
overcome the lust for revenge. The 
baser passion had triumphed! But 
there is yet more to tell. 

Six months after the Argentine had 
told us of the slaying of Mariana and 
Rodrigo, I had business in Gallegos. 
During the evening a forlorn man rode 
into town and enterei the boliche. He 
was hairy, ragged and trembling, but 
his eyes seemed familiar. Then he 
laughed, and a shiver went through 
me. He babbled about land and men- 
tioned Dutchmen. Poor Cipriano! I 
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talked with him, seeking to arouse his 
sleeping memory. It was useless—he 
only giggled and flourished a hank 
of raven black hair. He did not know 
me. The next day I went back to 
Santa Cruz, and later Cipriano came 
to Espinilla’s and told about the 
Dutchmen who wanted land. Why 
did he remember this and forget all 
the rest? No one recognized him as 
the proud, aristocratic man from the 
north I had taken out into the Coile 
country, but a few months before, con- 
ceiving him only a funny simpleton 
sent on earth to amuse the idle mo- 
ments of saner folks. 

Thus it has been for years and 
years. Steadily Cipriano has sunk to 
the lowest depths of degradation. The 
scheme of the gods has condemned 
him to a far crueler expiation of his 
crime than man could devise, such, at 
any rate, is my view. To the pampa 
people, because he has remained an 
inexplicable riddle, the Don Cipriano’s 
life has already assumed the nebulous 
outlines of a legend. In a more civil- 
ized land such an unfortunate creature 
would be cared for, but in this crude 
country only the strong can live; the 
weak must help themselves or perish. 
If he had told me his name I might 
have been able to do something; per- 
haps have located his friends. Still, 
what would it have mattered? A 
spring more vital than the very main- 
spring of life had snapped! 

As Grimwood finished his story, he 
called to Alejandro for a mate. 

“Do you wonder I’ve sealed my lips 
about Cipriano ?” he asked, pointing to 
several drunken gauchos who were 
snoring on the floor near us. “How 
could you expect these dregs of the 
earth to understand the infinite sub- 
tlety of the schemes of the gods!” 

Alejandro was serving us the yerba 
tea when the door was hastily pulled 
open. Over the noise of the storm, 
much excited talking could be heard. 
Two gauchos staggered in, dragging 
something between them, and many 
others pressed in behind them. I 
caught a glimpse of dangling hands 
and legs, and some ragged clothing. 
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“What have you there, Pedro?” 
frowned Alejandro. 

Pedro was quite out of breath. 

“It’s the Don Cipriano,” he puffed, 
letting go his burden. “The fool is as 
dead as mutton. We almost stumbled 
over him in the plaza as he lay with 
his face in the sand. Caramba, but I 
thought him only drunk, and was 
carrying him over here to give us 
more music on the concertina; then I 
felt he was cold!” 

“Take him out of here,” cried Ale- 
jandro, angrily, but crossing himself, 
nevertheless. “Santa Maria, do you 


want the dead to leave a curse upon 
my shop!” 

Pedro and another gaucho picked 
up the inert mass. 
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“Does some senor want to see the 
dead Don Cipriano before we give his 
carcass to the sub-prefect?” asked 
Pedro. 

No one answered. 

“Perhaps the Americano——” Pe- 
dro glanced in our direction. 

IT could see Grimwood shudder and 
tremble all over. 

“No, take the poor fellow to the pre- 
fect,” answered he: tien turning to me, 
“And somewhere—somewhere up 
North, in some quiet, fertile valley of 
Corrienties, where birds sing and 
flowers bloom constantly, some faith- 
ful old servant is wondering whatever 
became oi his master, who has been 
gone these many years—and only the 
gods can answer!” 
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O loved one, from the Chaos of Unborn, 

You entered on this earth, one glorious morn! 
While I—your. mate—slept in that realm Unknown 
From which souls come, and go into—alone. 


You lived a space before I came to birth; 

When I was Nothing—You were here on earth! 
How could you live and grow, while at the Gate 
Your Other Self, unborn, did stand and wait? 


And when at last I entered Life’s strange door, 
Thousands of miles apart, we were, or more. 

And thus we passed our childhood; it does seem 
As though our lives apart, were only dream. 


’Tis strange that from two places far apart 
We slowly drifted and did meet, Sweetheart! 
Like spars, each from a different ship and mast 
Will come together on some Beach, at last. 


Oh, ever will I kneel in reverent prayer, 

To that glad Thought, that brought us from Nowhere, 
One to the Other, from out pregnant Space, 

It dreamed us; drew us; set us into Place. 


MARION ETHEL HAMILTON. 





FOUND BY THE FIRELIGHT 


By Fred A. Hunt 


WHITE splotch in the vast, 
A treeless prairie of lush grass, 

an atom of civilization in the 

great campaign of unhabitated 
greensward, the teams and wagons of 
the little family of pilgrims traveled 
westward. 

“T don’t see anything of the Indians 
that the people back by the 
warned us against,” said one of the 
men that accompanied the caravan, 
“but then I can’t say that I shall be 
lonesome if I don’t see them, although 
I have some curiosity to see just what 
the wild Indians are like.” 

“I have read lots about the redmen 
in Cooper and Mayne Reid, and other 
authors,” rejoined one of the young 
women, “and if they can only talk a 
little English, they would take away 
some of the awful sameness and op- 
pressive silence of the great prairies.” 

These two conversational para- 
graphs typify the crass ignorance of 
the customary “pilgrim” of the early 
days, and designate the utter incogni- 
zance of Indian character of the peo- 
ple with the outfit whose adventures 
are here recorded. As is usual with 
those who recall supposititious events, 
these persons were tireless in conver- 
ing about the novelists’ Indians and 
their magnificent hervism and chivalry 
—ignoring the actuality that if such 
Indians ever existed they had all de- 
parted to the happy hunting grounds 
(Se-ain) and that those that remained 
on earth were a consummately rapa- 
cious, cruel and blood-thirsty mass of 
savages. 

But not for long did they remain 
unaware of the presence of other 
human life on the grassy waste (tukh- 
to), but even then it was conjectural 
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and transitory—merely a dim outline 
of a horse and rider here and there, 
but the presumed horseman clad in a 
wild and unknown garb and shimmer- 
ing in the quivering sunlight like an 
indistinct mirage. 

That night to their camping place, 
with the rising of the moon, came a 
hurricane of trampling horses, a fusil- 
lade of hurtling bullets that whistled 
through the wagon-camp accompanied 
by frightful yells that made their 
blood run cold. Then the incompre- 
hensible war cries of the attacking 
Cheyennes: “Shiv-e-i-e-yo!  tsit-tah 
na-ho!” (Charge on! Kill them!’”) 
Feeble and ineffectual was the defense 
that could be made against the horde 
of warriors that circled about the 
wagoncamp; the concentric circle of 
hostilities continually drawing nearer 
to the prey, and all the target that was 
offered to the few rifles of the campers 
was a leg over the back of the pony 
and an arm over its neck, the rest of 
the warrior being screened by the body 
of the steed. 

Not for long was the unequal contest 
waged. The camp was overrun by the 
savages, who looted the wagons, 
scalped their victims, drove off the 
horses, and carried with them into cap- 
tivity a little girl, Annie, the sole sur- 
vivor of the unfortunate party that, 
like so very many others, had sown 
their lives as the seed of settlement of 
the Far West. 

In the-late ’70’s a band of Crow 
scouts was encamped with the troops 
operating against the hostile Sioux 
and Cheyennes in Montana. Down the 
valley of Tongue River, and debouch- 
ing from Tongue River butte came a 
Cheyenne, slightly in advance of a 
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party of followers; the leader singing 
and with his arms hanging loosely at 
his sides, his hands open, and with 
the palms toward the front; the univer- 
sal token that his errand was one of 
the Crows (Absaraka), who gave the 
war-cry to the remainder. They 
seized their rifles, leaped on their 
horses and charged on the little coterie 
of Cheyennes (from time immemorial 
a deadly feud had existed between 
the Crows and Cheyennes), and in a 
brief time had killed and_ scalped 
nearly all of them. Attracted by the 
fusillade, General Miles, with a num- 
ber of soldiers, galloped to the scene 
of the massacre, and, as he had been 
expecting the arrival of emissaries 
from the hostiles in the field to arrange 
terms of surrender, he reproached the 
Crows in no gentle terms, and threat- 
ened them with the direst and most 
summary vengeance, which verbal cas- 
tigation so terrified his allies that they 
disappeared from the cantonment that 
night, and, reaching their agency on 
the Sweetwater, became merged with 
the populous tribe on the reservation 
and their individuality became lost. 

des- 


The next day General Miles 
patched Red Sleeve (Mie ni-iv), a 
loyal and proved Indian Scout, up 
Tongue River to seek the Cheyenne 
camp, and, with assurance of safe 
conduct, to solicit their presence at the 


cantonment. At the imminent hazard 
of his life, Red Sleeve found the camp, 
and learned that Cheyenne ambassa- 
dors had already gone to the canton- 
ment to voice the sentiment of the 
tribe: “Nah tom-e mow-no-e me-ut 
tah tsim nish-tah nan-oov-uts” (we are 
tired of fighting and want peace.) 
There at the council fire (a-se-e-tsis- 
tuv- ho-ist) he induced them to break 
camp and proceed to the cantonment 
to talk to the Big Chief (mokh-e ve- 
yune) about their surrender (mah-tah- 
a-e-nan.) The surrender was accom- 
plished, and the pipe of peace was 
smoked (tah-nan oov-uts, ha-po, ha- 
yook.) 

The Cheyennes, as their first duty, 
proceeded to bury their dead (ni-yuts), 
a ceremony that lasted many hours, 
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and that comprised digging their 
graves, wherein were placed the 
corpses with various accoutrements, 
arms and provisions. (Except in cases 
of exigency like this, the Indians were 
placed on pole scaffolds when dead, 
and their war pony slaughtered be- 
neath the scaffold to provide trans- 
portation to the happy hunting 
ground.) Then came the customary 
and obligatory season of mourning 
(e-i-no ve-tan) when the close female 
relatives of the several dead Chey- 
ennes danced over their corpses and 
liberally gashed themselves with 
knives (mutchk-e-yo), letting the 
blood run over the bodies of their 
relatives; the depth cf their sorrow be- 
ing subsequently estimated (and 
proudly shown by the mourners) by 
the number of scars resulting from 
their self-inflicted wounds. By the 
lambent firelight this ceremony had a 
weird and uncanny aspect, and it drew 
many spectators from the cantonment. 

Among these spectators was Scout 
Thompson, although in his association 
with the Indians he had frequently 
seen similar ceremonials. Carelessl, 
scrutinizing the performers and the 
observers, his eyes finally rested on 
one girl among the Cheyennes whose 
features appeared strangely familiar. 
Approaching her he asked her her 
name. 

“Annie Vo-us-tus Mokh-e” (Annie 
Black Swan) replied the girl, with the 
hesitancy always prevalent among In- 
dian women when first spoken to by 
a white man (ve-ho.) 

“Strange,” he muttered. “Ist-e Tsis- 
tah ik-sun?” (Are you a Cheyenne 
girl?) he asked. 

“Ho-won” (No) she replied, with 
an air of pride, “wo-po-ik-sun ist-e” (I 
am a white girl) and throwing her 
head back displayed a little amulet de- 
pending from a chain about her neck. 

“Great Heavens!” exclaimed 
Thompson, “where did you get that 
locket? I gave a locket like that to 
my little sweetheart, Annie Davis, and 
if that is yours, you must be she.” 

Like one awakening from an opiate, 
Annie looked at Thompson with start- 
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led eyes; all the Indian stoicism of her 
education abandoned, and her whole 
graceful body quivering with anxiety 
and the strain of reminiscence. 
“What is your name ?” asked Annie. 
“Harry,” answered the scout. 
“Harry,” replied the girl. “I knew a 
young man called Harry, but he was 
not brown like you: he was white, and 
he had no beard nor long hair.” 
Further interrogatories and replies 
awoke the memories of bygone days— 
and what she had deemed a bygone 
youth—in her dimmed recollection. 
Gradually, as they became more and 
more zealous in their recollections, and 
their remembered individualities, they 
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wandered far from the scene of the 
funereal rites, and from that spectacle 
of blood and sorrow was born again 
the love that had blossomed years be- 
fore, and after crucial experience, had 
now exquisite fruition. 

Annie Black Swan is still Annie Vo- 
us-tus Mokh-e among the Cheyannes, 
but on the wedding register her name 
appears as Annie Davis, married to 
Harry C. Thompson, and any one vis- 
iting their ranch will learn from her 
own lips that she deems her captivity 
among her adopted tribe as of small 
moment compared with the happiness 
she has with the lover of her girlhood 
—Harry. 





BY THE NIGHT SEA 


The sun has made his solemn, slow descent 
Beyond the western sea-line’s crimson bars 

And drawn the gorgeous curtains of the tent 
That shuts me in with night and all the stars. 


And here, lapped round by two infinities, 
My heart at peace, my thought at rest, I lie 

Beside the restless clamor of the seas, 
Beneath the silent, everlasting sky. 


And face to face I front you, unaghast, 
Mysterious water, stretched from pole to pole. 

Darkling Pacific beyond. thinking vast— 
Confront you with this atom of my soul. 


And vaster stars that look down on the sea, 
Eternal fires that dwarf it to a span— 

Even before you shall I humbler be? 
Even to you I am not less than Man! 


Pror. ODELL SHEPARD. 
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Photographs copyrighted by the Panama-Pacific Exposition Company. 


iera of Southern France and 
Northern Italy is a far cry, but as 
far as the atmosphere of the 
widely separated places is concerned, 
the visitor to the Panama-International 


es San Francisco to the Riv- 
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Exposition will step from the one to 
the other when he enters the exposition 
grounds in 1915. 

Yet, the Monacan scene and archi- 
tecture are but miniatures of those of 
the Exposition in celebration of the 





Looking north from the main axis of the Court of Sun and Stars toward 


San Francisco harbor. 


A great lagoon will lie in the forecourt. In the cen- 


ter of the illustration is seen a great column, the column of Progress, 160 


feet in height. 


At the summit of the column appears the figure of a youth 


who is pointing his adventurous arrow toward the sun. 
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At work on the Mongolian horseman, one of the group, entitled Nations of 
the East, which will surmount the Arch of the Rising Sun, in the Court of 
the Sun and Stars, the largest court of the main group of exhibit palaces. 
The completed figure is shown on the opposite page. 


completion of the Panama Canal. The 
semblance ceases with the style. There 
can be no comparison when it comes to 


grandeur and general beauty. All 
about will be the vast South Garden, 
acres in extent, adorned with palms 
and other tropical trees and shrubs; 
brilliant flowers, perennially blooming. 
Directly in front will be a beautiful 
lakelet, 170 feet long and nearly as 
wide, with clear waters, aquatic plants 
and attractive banks. Greeting the 
visitors will tower the superb Fountain 
of Energy. This fountain is an alle- 


gory, representing in its entirety the 
power and triumph of man over in- 
animate Nature. From the middle of 
an ornate basin arises a four-sided 
column, with water flowing down each 
of the sides, the whole suggesting one 
of the dams of the Panama Canal. At 
the bases of the four pillars at each 
corner are groups of figures represent- 
ing the various classes of workers on 
the canal—engineers, dredgermen, la- 
borers and others. Surmounting the 
pedestal, above the falling waters, 
there is an equestrian figure of heroic 

















The Mongolian Horseman as the fizure will look when completed. The 


figure is twenty-three feet high. 


size, with arms extended, riding su- 
preme in an attitude n.eant to convey 
the idea of maintaining the waterway 
between the oceans. 

Behind the Fountain of Energy are 
grouped the great exiibit palaces. The 
imposing Tower of Jewels, the domi- 


Its position in the group is shown on p. 587. 


nant feature of the whole group of Ex-- 
position structures, rises to a height of 
430 feet. This tower, back of which is 
the great Court of the Sun and Stars, 
is Roman in detail, designed by Car- 
rere and Hastings, of New York. At 
night it will be illuminated by a novel 
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One of the superb Italian towers that » ill mark the approach to the wes 
Court of Palms at the Exposition. 
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and effective method, with myriads of 
many-colored prisms, reflecting the 
beams from a battery of electric search 
lights. 

Extending to the right and to the 
left will be seen the walls, sculpture 
and ornamental architecture generally 
of the main exhibit palaces, that of 
Manufactures on the east side, that of 
Liberal Arts on the west. Still farther 
west stretches the handsome Palace 
of Education. The exterior walls of 
all these palaces, in fact, of the entire 
eight in the main group, were designed 
by the firm of ~'iss and Faville of 
San Francisco. she general style is 
that of the Italian Renaissance, with 
its characteristic towers, domes, pil- 
lars and loggias. 

Apart from this group of eight ad- 
jacent buildings will be the Palace of 
Horticulture, a striking example of the 
French Renaissance type of architec- 
ture, designed by Bakewell and Brown, 
of San Francisco, who also designed 
the new City Hall and the Burlingame 
Country Club, as well as other notable 
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California structures. This beautiful 
building, the site for which is now 
ready and the contracts about to be 
awarded, covers five acres of ground. 
It is to be 672 feet long, with a maxi- 
mum width of 320 feet and a great 
nave, 80 feet in height, running its 
whole length. Above it will be a vast 
dome, 150 feet high. The Palace of 
Horticulture will be built almost en- 
tirely of glass, upon a steel frame, and 
will accommodate what is promised to 
be the most wonderful display of hor- 
ticulture and floriculture ever as- 
sembled. 

In front of this great palace a hand- 
some fountain of geyser type will play, 
between the palace and the Fountain 
of Energy. On all sides there will be 
beautiful flower beds, rare and hand- 
some shrubbery and gardens that will 
compare favorably with, if they will 
not surpass, the most famous ones in 
the world. Broad avenues, foot-paths 
and ornamental statuary of many 
kinds will add to the general effect of 
the brilliant scene. 


RAINDROPS 


Pattering against the window pane, 

Fell the drip, drip, of the silver rain— 
Like tears by an angel wept— 

Then a teasing wind came frolicking by, 
And the raindrops fled with a farewell sigh, 
But one in a rosebud crept. 

It lay like a gem on her heart of. gold, 

And hearkened the story each lover bold 
Breathed to this blushing flower. 

But a sunbeam sped from his home on high, 
And carried the raindrop up to the sky, 
Where he wooed her for one short hour. 
Silent, Queen Night came creeping down, 

In search of a pearl for her jeweled crown,— 
And she leaned o’er sunset’s bar ;— 

There in a sea of amethyst— 

She found the tear that the sunbeam kissed, 
And fashioned it into a star— 

A glittering pearl-like star. 


AGNeEs LocKHART HUGHES. 

















A Forest Call 


_By Katherine Kennedy 


Come to a Western grove primeval, 
Where sequoias reach the sky; 

Come where pungent pine and laurel 
Breathe of youth that cannot die. 


Listen to the siren voices, 
Calling from the restless stream; 
To the song of forest minstrels 
Faintly, sweetly, like a dream— 


Floats—the harmony from Heaven— 
Far away—then drifting near, 

From a choir unseen by mortals, 
Stealing softly on the ear. 


Barly giants stand like warriors, 
Feet imbedded in the sod; 
Gnarled arms outstretched toward 
Heaven, 
Fingers pointing up to God— 


‘Til the stars burst forth in splendor 
Through the forest dark and grim; 
Spilling light, like molten silver 
O’er the Basin’s circling rim. 


Listen to these great sequoias— 
Priests of temples glorified— 

Calling to this grove primeval 
With its spirit sanctified! 




















The coast of the Sierra Santa Lucia. 











The coast near Point Lobos. 


Exploring the Santa Lucia Sierra of 
California 


By J. Smeaton Chase 


(Illustrated by photographs taken by the author.) 


BOUT midway of the coast of 
A California there lies a rough, 
little known region, sixty miles 
or so in length, by twenty in 
breadth. The range of the Santa Lu- 
cia here rises sharply from ocean edge 
to an average height of three or four 


thousand feet, with higher peaks 
reaching to nearly six thousand. No 
roads traverse this picturesque tract, 
but a long bridle-trail wanders up the 
coast, threading its way through deep 
gorges of redwood, madrono and tan- 
bark oak, and along league on league 
of bold cliff and breezy mountain slope 


—ever in sight or sound of the gleam 
and boom of the Pacific. Here and 
there one finds a lonely settler’s dwell- 
ing. The people are principally Span- 
ish-Californians or Mexicans, in whose 
easy views of life telephones, automo- 
biles and even railways are of little 
account, and to whom a weekly mail 
service by pack-mule seems quite ade- 
quate. 

During the summer of 1911, in the 
course of a horseback journey up the 
length of the State, I traversed this 
fine stretch of country. It was mid- 
August, and I was already three 
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months out, when, leaving the old town 
of San Luis Obispo, I struck toward 
the coast and began to skirt the Santa 
Lucias. Passing the tiny village of 
Morro, lying on a logoon-like bay 
whose mouth is closed by a great cone 
of rock, I turned northward along the 
coast. Eight miles brought me to 
Cayucos, a drowsy settlement taking 
its name from the Indian canoes that 
the early explorers noticed here; and 
night found me at the pretty, pine-en- 
circled mining town of Cambria. By 
noon next day I rode into San Simeon, 
a moribund port whose weekly coast- 
ing steamers forms the link with the 
outside world for the southern part of 
the Santa Lucia country. 

I found entertainment that night at 
the ranch of kindly Welsh folk, near 
the lonely lighthouse of Piedras Blan- 
cas( which I heard innocently termed 
Peter’s Blankets.) The hoarse shout 
of the syren broke into my sleep at 
five minute intervals throughout the 
night. At this point the road came to 
an end, and next morning I took to 
the trail which I was to keep, if I could, 
for a hundred miles or more of tor- 
tuous wanderings. Several people had 
told me that I should get lost in the 
rough and little traveled country I was 
entering; but my saddle bags held 
provisions for a week, and I knew that 
water would be plentiful, so I felt sure 
I could get through, provided only that 
I found forage for my good little horse, 
Anton. 

A few miles brought me to the 
first of the deep canyons of the range, 
the San Carpoforo. I led my horse 
down to the bottom, and then turned 
up the canyon among a tangle of 
brush and cactus. After a mile or 
two I came to the neat little home of 
a Mexican, whose son Marcial I had 
met at San Simeon. The friendly peo- 
ple got me a meal of eggs and tor- 
tillas, with coffee; and in the after- 
noon I pushed on up the canyon. I 
wished to cross the mountains at this 
point, in order to visit the ruins of the 
Franciscan Mission of San Antonio, 
which stands near Jolon, on the eastern 
side of the range. Fording the stream 
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I found a steep trail that led up the 
mountain side, and after some hours 
travel, camped for the night beside 
the creek near a little cienaga, or 
marsh, that gave abundant forage. 
Next day I had the satisfaction of find- 
ing in the depths of the canyon a 
group of Abies venusta, a rare and 
curious fir that is found nowhere but in 
a few remote spots in this range of 
mountains. 

From here it was a hard climb and 
bad trail up to the crest of the range, 
which I judge to be here about three 
thousand feet high. On the other side 
I found a brushy country with a sprink- 
ling of digger-pines. Water was unex- 
pectedly scarce, my canteen empty, 
and the trail, at best very little trav- 
eled, hard to follow among the maze 
of cattle paths that laced the country. 
It was hot, too, now that we were shut 
off from the sea breeze. To spare my 
horse I did not get into the saddle even 
when the trail was fairly good, which 
was seldom; and we both were tired 
out and wretchedly thirsty when, 
shortly before sundown, we came out 
on a high bluff overlooking the Na- 
cimiento River. It was still an hour’s 
march down to the canyon, but once 
there, we drank our fill, and later I 
took a delicious swim in a deep, moon- 
lit pool. After a long evening by the 
camp-fire, coyotes sang me to sleep, 
and the first sensation of the morn- 
ing was their good-bye salvo as they 
slunk away to cover. 

The next day was Sunday, and I did 
not break camp. It was a delightful 
place for a quiet day. The river ran 
calmly through the oak and pine-filled 
valley; doves, quail and _ squirrels 
made pleasant conversation; and at 
evening a doe and fawn came down to 
drink at my swimming pool. A few 
cattle roamed by, but human life was 
entirely absent. I doubt if there was 
a house within ten miles. We started 
early on Monday morning, and I was 
soon hopelessly at fault as to the trail, 
so I determined to cut loose and travel 
by compass, since I knew the direction 
of Jolon, about due north. It was an- 
other long, hard, hot day, but I had 
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started with a_ full 
canteen, and Anton 
was in good form af- 
ter his rest. An open 
country allowed me 
to keep my direction, 
and before evening 
we entered the village 
of Jolon. 

Of all sleepy ham- 
lets of California, I 
take Jolon to be the 
sleepiest. It is more 
Mexican than Ameri- 
can, and about as 
much Indian as Mexi- 
can. The why and 
how of its existence 
are alike mysteries. 
Three saloons com- 
pete for the patronage 
of a population of two 
or three score people, 
and a summer day 
temperature of about 
a hundred degrees is 
naturally no impedi- 
ment to their business. 
Six miles northwest 
of Jolon is the ruined 
Mission of San Anto- 
nio. It dates from the 
year 1771, and was 
one of the most im- 
portant of the Mis- 
sions planted by the 
Franciscans along the 
California coast. Here 
I camped for a night 
among ancient olives 
and melancholic owls, 
pleased thus to asso- 
ciate with the brown- 
robed_ priests and 
their simple Indian 
converts, whose bones 
moulder in the old 
graveyard beyond the 
tamarisks and pome- 
granates of the hedge. 

Again I turned to- 
ward the coast. For 
some miles the way 
led through open for- 
est of oaks; then a 





Located near Jolon in the Santa 


e of the most important along the California Coast. 


visited Mission San Antonio de Padua, founded in 1771. 


In its time this Mission was regarded as on 


Ruins of the rarely- 


Lucia Range. 























Pico Blanco, a principal peak of the Sierra Santa Lucia. 


trail led across the mountains. It 
was a much easier climb up this 
eastern face of the range; passing 
first through a thin forest of digger- 
pine, and later entering the yellow pine 
belt. From the crest, I looked down 
into a g@feat canyon, heavily timbered 
on its southerly face: to north in hazy 
distance rose the peak of Santa Lucia, 
5967 feet in elevation, and to west, and 
far below, the Pacific lay under a 
pearly bank of fog, just tinged with 
rose by a_ westering sun. It was 
a scene to hold one absorbed by the 
hour, but too soon the necessities of 
fodder and water for the night urged 
us on. 

A few miles down the western slope 
I found a side trail leading to the little 
mining settlement of Los Burros. Here 
I put up for the night, the next day 
continued through the same fine forest 
country toward the coast. During the 
morning I entered the region of the 
redwood, Sequoia sempervirens, the 
moisture-loving brother of the Giant 
Tree of the Sierra Nevada. From this 
point this superb conifer continues as 
far north as to the Oregon line, where 
it abruptly ceases. Associated with it 


is the tanbark oak, Quercus densiflora, 
that interesting link between oak and 
chestnut; and these two, with the hand- 
some madrono, were my companions 
almost constantly during my next two 
months’ wanderings. The trail de- 
scended steeply, and by noon we came 
to the shore at Cape San Martin, find- 
ing a broken, rocky coast from which 
the mountains rose abruptly in high- 
smooth swells of summer-yellowed 
grass, scored by timbered canyons in 
long succession to north and _ south. 
Fording a small stream we climbed a 
trail that led up the cliff, and a mile 
farther on came to a bench of level 
land where stood twe or three houses 
of old settlers. 

I stayed for the night with one of 
these friendly families. A lucky 
landslide, following the heavy rains of 
the last spring, had suddenly put them 
in possession of a valuable gold mine, 
and thus after forty-two years of strug- 
gle as farmers on this lonely coast the 
family seemed to be on a short road to 
easy wealth. I Jearned that for fifteen 
years the father had carried the weekly 
mails by pack horse to and from Jolon 
over the trail I had traveled. 














Gamboa’s, a typical mountain home 


League beyond league to the north 
the coast ran in bold, scenic cliffs or 
slopes, and far as the eye would carry 


my trail lay like a thin gray thread 
high up on the steep incline. It is a 
solitary but romantic region. A con- 
stant alternation of open cliff and hill- 
side with densely wooded canyon, dim 
with great timber and echoing with 
voices of cascading stream, kept my 
interest fresh and keen. 1 camped the 
next night on a good stream abounding 
in trout, which served my wants ex- 
cellently but held no consolation for 
my horse. I could not blame him when 
I found that during the night he had 
broken from his picketing and gone on 
a tour of exploration, which I am 
afraid can have yielded but scanty re- 
sults. 

The morning came foggy with 
bursts of gray-gold glory to the east, 
against which the high, timbered 
ridges stood etched in blackest gloom. 
Again we attacked the unending suc- 
cession of canyon end mountain-side. 
In a deep gorge named Lime Kiln 
Canyon, I came upon a group of dis- 
used buildings, gray with lichen and 
green with moss. Lime had once been 
quarried and burned here, to be 
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shipped from the oid cable landing at 
the mouth of the canyon. It was hard 
to realize that these solemn, sleeping 
redwoods and ferny grottoes could 
ever have echoed the clatter of 
machinery. Here we found a good 
growth of grass, and Anton made up 
some of his arrears. The climh -~: 
was a hard one: in faci, day after day 
th: ¢raii was a mere succession of 
climbs down into and up out of can- 
yons, following one another like the 
folds of an accordion. 

Far in the distance I saw my next 
landmark, a little house high up on 
the mountain side. When after miles 
of steady traveling we reached it, the 
hospitable people, not waiting to ask 
if I were hungry, at once prepared 
me a generuos meal. (I think it is 
Stevenson who remarks somewhere 
upon “the natural hospitality of moun- 
tain people.”) I could not refuse it, 
though I had eaten some lunch at the 
last canyon; and I did my best to re- 
pay them with items of news a little 
more recent than those of their two- 
weeks-old newspaper. 

The trail now struck directly up the 
mountain. It was hot work under the 
clear afternoon sun, and when, after 
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a couple of hours, I came upon a little 
weather-stained cabin where an el- 
derly Mexican sat on the porch, I was 
glad to stop for rest and a chat. He 
was Santos Barrando (“at your honor’s 
service, senor”), and he and his smil- 
ing young wife and quartette of jolly 
children made as pleasant a family 
group as I have seen for many a day. 

Then, after getting directions for my 
next point, we crossed the deep can- 
yon of Vincente Creek and began an- 
other hard climb. As we rose the 
view became superb, especially to sea- 
ward. From the high mountain side I 
looked down upon 2 vast expanse of 
ocean, crinkled in infinite detail with 
the creeping waves. It was much such 
a sight as one would get from an aero- 
plane. Far out, the pickets of the fog 
were already advancing for the even- 
ing attack. The fog movement on this 
coast in summer is almost as regular 
as that of the tides. From the crest 
I reveled in a sunset of memorable 
beauty. The level sun shone through 
a veil of mist with a strange bronze 
glory. The great trees, and the golden 
slopes of grass, took on a glow of red 
which, under other circumstances, 
might have looked theatrical ; but in 
this high solitude, and under the wist- 

ul influence of evening, there was : 
solemnity’ in the unearthly hue that 
held me spellbound until, slowly, tue 
sun dropped and was quenched in the 
fog-bank on the horizon. 

A short distance below the sum- 
mit I found Gamboa’s Ranch, where 
I was to stay the night. The house is 
a quaint little place. clinging precari- 
ously to the hillside, and command- 
ing a view that millionaires might 
envy. The good Spanish woman made 
me welcome, and I slept in the orchard 
on a mattress slung among the boughs 
of an apple tree. Awaking at early 
dawn, it was luxury to lie and listen 
to the monotone of ocean that came 
trembling up from two thousand feet 
below, and seemed to fill the universe 
as far as to the dying stars; luxury, 
too, to pluck and munch my hygienic 
morning apple before rising. 

Yet another deep gorge now opened 
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before me, that of the Arroyo Grande. 
It held two attractive streams, the 
north and south forks, and a speci- 
ally fine growth of redwoods. For 
hour after hour we alternated between 
religious gloom of canyon and blaze 
of open mountain-side, with ever the 
sea far below, one infinite blueness, 
almost oppressive in profound  uni- 
formity of sound and color. There 
was variety only in the tiny islets that 
fringed the shore, breaking the rhyth- 
mic surges into momentary flash of 
spray. There are no beaches: league 
after league the mountain buttresses 
plunge direct into clear blue of deep 
water. It is a condition simple, inter- 
esting and entirely unusual. 

The complication of cattle-paths 
among which we now wandered was 
quite beyond my trail-craft. About 
mid-afternoon I found myself entirely 
at fault, high up on a steep and slip- 
pery slope that was cut by frequent 
gullies choked with sharp rocks and 
stubborn brush. Anton was an old 
Forest Service animal, trail-wise and 
steady, but with all his and my cau- 
tion he got some bad cuts on hocks 
and knees, and more than one disaster 
seemed imminent. Daylight was fall- 
ing when we struck into a better- 
n arked patti and then pushed rapidly 
on, 1g the ruined huts and cor- 

fa d ted settler, nally 
atriving at nightf. ll at a house on the 
cliff edge, known as Siaie’s, or Little’s. 
Here some hot sulphur springs issue 
from the face of the cliff, and a cou- 
ple of bath-tubs have been hauled up 
from shipboard and lowered into place 
midway of the cliff, and the water led 
into them. This makes a decided 
novelty in the hydropathic line, and 
would be worth morey to the enter- 
prising owner if the place were more 
accessible. 

The fog was late in lifting next day, 
and I was enchanted with the ghostly 
effect of the straight shafts of the red- 
woods rising from the misty canyon 
depths below me, and passing pillar- 
like into thick white gloom overhead. 
The sound of falling water pulsated 
through every canyon, mingling with 
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the boom or mutter of the surf. On 
the hillsides, the birds were clustered 
in the bushes, and their innocent 
voices came to me out of the fog with 
a playful, child-like tone that wholly 
charmed me. I sauntered along for 
hours, leading my horse, and when at 
length the weather began to clear, I 
could dimly see, far away to the north, 
the promontory of Point Sur, darkly 
cut against the bank of the receding 
fog. About noon I came to a little 
clearing, where two old fellows lived 
and kept a number of hives of bees. 
They hailed me as if I were a friend, 
even a privilege, and I was glad to 
stop and share their rustic meal of 
eggs and honey. 

A few miles farther on, I found an 
abandoned homestead where there was 
forage for a night among the trees of 
the decaying orchard. I camped at the 
foot of a kingly redwood, pleased with 
the tameness of a band of quail that, 
perched on the sagging rails of the old 
corral, discussed my supper arrange- 
ments in flute-like tones, and of a 
squirrel that humorously dropped bark 
chips into my coffee from. a limb 
twenty feet overhead. A placid even- 
ing by the camp-fire conduced to a 
night of serene sleep, and when I 
awoke, the woodpeckeis tattoo al- 
ready resounded through the canyon. 

The trail now lay high up above the 
fog, and early the sun was sufficiently 
hot for comfort. During the morning 
I met two pedestrians who were out on 
a holiday jaunt from San Francisco. 
They were point-device with knap- 
sacks, revolvers, canteens and cam- 
eras, but seemed far from jaunty as 
they mopped while they questioned 
me as to the trail, nor were they 
cheered by my account of the place 
where I had lost it. Their program 
was to make for Gamboa’s, and thence 
to take a trail across the mountains to 
the railway that runs in the Salinas 
Valley, some thirty miles to the east. 
At the next canyon I found a wild as- 
sortment of unnecessary items of bag- 
gage which they had jettisoned there, 
among them even the blank note-book 
in which, I suppose, the record of their 
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trip was to have beer made. This was 
really a boon, for my own note-book 
was overflowing. A few miles more 
brought us to Castro’s Ranch, a time- 
honored landmark to wayfarers in the 
Santa Lucia, and the point at which 
a wagon road begins, going north. At 
supper, the table was spread with 
Spanish dishes at their best, a vast 
platter of venison forming the chief 
point of attack. 

After crossing the Big Sur River 
by a wide, shallow ford, noon of next 
day found us at Pfeiffer’s, where I 
noted the novelty of a post-office, for 
hither a stage comes down three times 
a week from Monterey. The road 
here again was most beautiful, for 
miles following the river, and even in 
company with noble redwoods. On 
my right rose a sightly peak of thirty- 
seven hundred feet, named Pico 
Blanco, from the peculiar whiteness 
of its color toward the summit. A 
mile or two to the west was Point Sur. 
I made a divergence thither in order 
to visit the light-house, for a light- 
house is always a fascinating object, 
and its keepers I have invariably 
found to be just such men as one 
would wish or expect cur attendants on 
these beneficent Cyclops. The Point 
Sur light is another instance in proof. 
Can it be that loneliness and depriva- 
tion are conducive to this fine gen- 
iality ? 

Coming to the Little Sur River, I 
found the remains of a summer camp 
resort, now nominally closed, for Sep- 
tember had come. Here I got hay for 
my horse, and a somewhat melancholy 
welcome for myself. The situation, 
however, was delightful—a perfect 
stream, woodlands of the finest, goodly 
mountains close at hand, and ocean 
within sound, and almost within sight 
and smell. Next day we pushed our 
way along the cliff against a bright 
half-gale which furnished a splendid 
Henry Moore sea, together with a no- 
ble concert of pine music. I stayed 
that night at a ranch with friendly 
Portuguese people, enjoying the old- 
world simplicity of manners and diet 
beyond the phonograph medley which 
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was offered, I fancy, in extenuation. 
The following day’s travel was still 
along the cliff, for the main range of 
the Santa Lucia was now behind me. 
While I thought with regret of those 
high and lonely trails, yet the coast 
here was fully as charming. No less 
word than exquisite can characterize 
this succession of rocky, cypress- 
fringed bays and headlands, upon 
which lazily thundered a sea of purest 
aqueous blue and emerald: these islets 
colored in rich tones of umber and 
ochre, forever thrusting back the wash 
of the greatest of oceans. 

A mile beyond Point Lobos I came 
to the Mission of Carmel. It was 
evening, when the pensive rather than 
the romantic has its hour. The old 
building slept in the warm, level light; 
swallows swung and soared in that 
tireless joy that makes their presence 
always so enchanting, so (in a man- 
ner) godlike; half a mile away I 
caught the gleam of surf on the bar, 
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where the little Carmel River takes 
the first kiss of the tide. Under my 
feet, carelessly mingled, was the dust 
of cultured priest and stolid aborigine. 
I recalled Bret Harte’s lines on “The 
Angelus”: 


“Borne on the swell of your long 
waves receding, 
T touch the farther Past; 
I see the dying glow of Spanish glory, 


The sunset gleam and last.” 


All spoke of the eternal duality— 
permanence and change, our little 
works and joys and the vast ordi- 
nances of Nature. But the old build- 
ing stands a thing of beauty and value: 
and even when it shall not, yet its mo- 
tive shall. 

I slept at the pretty, new village of 

armel-by-the-Sea; and on the mor- 
row rode on into Monterey, still greatly 
the Monterey of Spanish California 
and of Stevenson; and here ended this 
enjoyable unit of my long ride. 





TO R. 


=. 


A wandering singer through the realm of dreams, 
He tuned his pipe to Life’s brief-voiced song, 
And danced adown a pathway lit with gleams 

Of fortitude and resignation born. 

No comrade spirit knew his staunch heart’s pain 
Nor saw his footsteps lag, nor heard a sigh— 
We only knew a sweetness nought could maim, 
As hand in hand with Courage he passed by. 

He breathed upon life’s truths with magic, rare, 
Until they took the beauty from his soul, 

Or wrought fact into romance—Oh, so fair! 

With artistry beyond the common goal. 

So with blessed labor, finding Life’s face grey, 

He smiled, and charmed the haunting hours away. 





R. R. GREENWOob. 

























THE LOG OF THE SAN CARLOS 


vessel to enter 








lieutenant of frigate, in com- 

pany with twc other vessels, 
set sail on the packet boat San Carlos 
from the anchorage of San Blas, Mex- 
ico, for the west coast of California 
on an exploring expedition. Once at 
sea, the vessels quickly became sepa- 
rated. On the following day the San 
Carlos came in sight of Isabella Is- 
land, lying five miles to the west. On 
April 2d, Ayala saw Mazatlan and 
the packet boat Conception; on board 
the latter vessel was the new Gov- 
ernor of California. After a number 
of accidents on board the San Carlos, 
during which it was nearly destroyed 
by some burning pitch used in calking 
a launch, the vessel reached the local- 
ity of Monterey Bay, June 24th, but 
fog and bad weather for a time pre- 
vented them from being certain as to 
their position. 

The next day, at 9 a. m., the fog 
lifted; land was seen, and Point Ano 
Nuevo was recognized to the north- 
west about three leagues distant; 
Again the fog enshrouded them, and 
when it lifted they descried Monterey 
Bay, and after some difficulty found 
anchorage. After an interchange of 
courtesies with the small Spanish gar- 
rison on shore, and getting necessary 
supplies on board, Ayala again set 
sail on July 26th, and headed for the 


the bay of 


By Marco Garceau 


This is a brief summary of the certified copy of the original log now in the 


arciives of the Indies, at Seville, Spain. 


T 3 p. m., March 19th, 1775, 
A Don Juan Manuel de Ayala, 








Alias Toison de Ora (Golden Fleece), the first 


San Francisco 





newly discovered port of San Fran- 
cisco, stories of which were freely told 
him by the Spaniards on shore, who 
had seen the bay during the land ex- 
plorations. Owing te contrary wea- 
ther and the crankiness of the vessel, 
it was not until August 4th at 6 p. m. 
that the southernmost Farallone of the 
port of San Francisco was seen in the 
northwest, distant about eight leagues. 
The land to the north was Point Reyes, 
bearing four degrees W., distant about 
fourteen leagues. Late the next day 
the vessel showed signs of being 
caught in strong tides, and Ayala con- 
cluded he was near the entrance of 
the bay. He sent a launch with ten 
men to explore the shore in quest of 
a safe anchorage, while he battled 
with the tides, fogs, eddies and sound- 
ings as best he could. 

The launch had not returned by the 
time darkness fell, and the wearied 
crew were obliged to seek quick an- 
chorage at all hazards; soundings were 
taken, but the 20-lb. lead could not 
reach the bottom because of the swift 
tide which swept the vessel inside the 
mouth of the bay for over a league, 
despite the most desperate efforts of 
the crew to direct its course; finally, 
an anchor managed to hold when the 
breeze died down, and the vessel 
fetched up a quarter of a mile off 
shore. 

At 6 a. m. the next morning, August 
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6th, the launch appeared with the ten 
men completely fagged out with hun- 
ger, and their long battle with the 
adverse tides. Ayala sent a pilot to ex- 
amine Richardson’s Bay, as it seemed 
to offer a better shelter, but the lead 
showed so much mud that he was 
afraid of losing his precious anchor 
there. Later the exploring launch 
discovered a sheltered cove on Angel 
Island, and it was decided to move 
the vessel there, but again a strong 
current prevented. After several 
shiftings along the Angel Island 
shore, the San Carlos was finally 
moved to nine fathoms of water, with- 
in pistol shot of the land. A nearby 
island was examined, but it did not 
afford shelter even tor the launch. It 
was named “Alcatraz,” on account of 
the innumerable birds discovered 
flocking there. 

During this hunt for a safe anchor- 
age, the Indians had been coming 
down from their villages and making 
signs to the strangers to come ashore. 
They threw down their bows as a sign 
that no harm was intended, and in- 


vited the Spaniards to their: villages, 
where they could eat and sleep, offer- 
ing them pinole, corn bread and 
tamales. In a very little time the 
natives were able to repeat Spanish 
words, and later the sailors invited 
them on board the vessels. 











As soon as safe anchorage was es- 
tablished, Ayala ordered out his men 
to attack the business at hand, the 
exploration of the bay. An expedi- 
tion was also sent south in a launch for 
the purpose of findiag the party which 
the commander of the Presidio at Mon- 
terey had promised to send to San 
Francisco by land, but no trace of the 
land party was found. While waiting 
for them, the pilot spent his time ex- 
ploring the big estuary which enters 
the land about twelve leagues, the 
southern arm of San Francisco Bay. 
From this time up to September 6th, 
Ayala kept all hands busy with ex- 
ploration work, and the first pilot, Don 
Jose de Canizares, was instructed to 
make his report and the map of the 
bay. 

The next day, September 7th, an at- 
tempt to put to sea for the return voy- 
age was made, but the rudder was 
badly damaged on a submerged rock, 
on which the strong current swept 
the San Carlos. Eleven days were 
consumed in refitting the vessel, and 
on the next attempt, Monterey was 
reached. Stay was made there until 
October 13, 1775, when sail was set 
for the return voyage to San Blas, and 
the vessel arrived there November 
6th of the same year, having con- 
sumed nine months in finding and ex- 
ploring San Francisco Bay. 
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THE DREAMERS 


By Stella I. Crowder 


HE Dreamer religion, as or- 
ganized by the great preacher, 
Smohalla, was a development 
and outgrowth of the original 
religious ideas of the Indians of the 
Shahaptian tribes, including the In- 
dians of the Snake and Columbia 
River basins. The doctrine was de- 
veloped by Smohalla after the Indians 
had come in contact with the whites, 
but it was primarily a_ practical 
scheme maintaining the ancient belief 
and training. 

According to this teaching the earth 
was the mother of all created things. 
The lakes were her eyes, the hills her 
breasts and the streams the milk flow- 
ing from them. To cultivate the lands 
meant to desecrate their mother’s 
body, and to thwart the laws of 
Nature. Corn, fruit and edible roots 
were gifts given freely to her Indian 
children. These were the foods in- 
tended by Nature, and to improve 
them was profanation, for it was try- 
ing to improve Nature, or God. The 
earthquakes and underground noises 
signified Earth’s displeasure at her 
children’s disobedience, and the ma- 
larial fevers which followed cultiva- 
tion of the soil were punishments for 
tearing Earth’s bosom. 

This religion was further enlivened 
by a superstition of the Indians, who 
were taught that if they conscienti- 
ously obeyed the laws and sought wis- 
dom and -faith according to the 
Dreamer ritual, there would arise a 
Redeemer in the East. A man would 
be born who would resurrect all dead 
Indians. Uniting with them, he would 
drive all the white men from the coun- 
try, and thus restore to the Indians all 
lands that had formerly been theirs. 





The Dreamer faith was based o:. the 
dream, which was the method of com- 
munication between the ordinary and 
spiritual worlds. The doctrine took its 
name from this practice of seeking 
wisdom and holiness through dreams. 
Those seeking knowledge would bring 
on these dreams bv several days of 
fasting and vigil. During the period 
of sleep they would be attended by 
guardian spirits who would instruct 
them in the mysteries of the sacred 
cult. Without question these dreams 
were often induced by suggestion and 
hypnotism on the part of the priests. 

Every Indian of the faith acquired 
a sacred name, song and guardian 
spirit. These were usually obtained 
during early childhood. The child 
went up into the mountains, usually 
climbing to one of the highest peaks. 
There, after three or four days of fast- 
ing, revery and watching, he fell into 
a troubled sleep. During this sleep 
the animal or object which constituted 
his guardian spirit appeared and 
taught him the sacred song. His name 
was called after the spirit which ap- 
peared to him. Wolf, Coyote and 
Beaver were favorite spirits. 

The Guardian Spirit or “Dream 
Faith” dance was an expression of the 
Indians’ deepest religious feelings. 
This ceremony was intertribal and 
danced at the great communal meeting 
places at Yakima, Kamiah, Lapwai 
and Priests’ Rapids. Both men and 
women took part in the ceremony. The 
songs were those learned during the 
sacred vigil. The singer started the 
dance and song, the others taking up 
the words and step. Those persons 
who had been unable to obtain a 
Guardian Spirit could not sing the 
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songs, but could only join in the cho- 
rus. Those singing often imitated the 
animal Spirit by contorting the bodies 
and mimicking the yelp or cry. For 
instance, if the song was to the wolf, 
the dancers would pretend. to hunt in 
bands. The singers would sometimes 
paint their bodies and dress to repre- 
sent the particular animals whose 
names they bore. 

The dance was given for many pur- 
poses. Some of the songs, when sung 
by the shaman or medicine man, were 
thought to bring warm _ weather. 
Others caused the game to be plenti- 
ful and hunting successful. 

Smohalla, the originator and High 
Priest of the Dreamer faith, ranks 
high among the priesthood of to-day. 
Although a savage, he evolved a doc- 
trine that brought to him thousands 
of converts. His theology perhaps had 
more to do with the Northwestern In- 
dians resisting the white man’s ap- 
proach than any other one factor. And 
notwithstanding the efforts of the 
Christian workers, he still has disci- 
ples among every tribe of the North- 
west. 

Smohalla was chief of the Wana- 
pum tribe, a band of about two hun- 
dred and known as the Columbia 
River Indians. They had no fixed 
home, but roamed from Priests’ Rap- 
ids down to the entrance of Snake 
River. This band was closely allied 
to the Yakimas and Nez Perces In- 
dians. They were hostile to the white 
settlers, and have never made a treaty 
with the government. 

Smohalla was born in about 1820, 
and was described by Major MacMur- 
ray in 1844 as the following: “In per- 
son, Smohalla is peculiar. Short, 
thick-set, bald headed and almost 
hunch-backed, he is not prepossessing 
at first sight, but he has an almost 
Websterian head, with a deep brow 
over bright, intelligent eyes. His 
manner is mostly of the bland, insinu- 
ating style, but when aroused, he is 
full of fire, and seems to handle the 
invectives effectively. His audience 
seemed spell-bound under his magic 
manner, and it never lost interest tn 


me, though he spoke in a language 
comprehended by few white men and 
translated to me at second or third- 
hand.” 

In his early manhood, he was dis- 
tinguished as a warrior, and had be- 
come a man of prominence when the 


Yakima war closed in 1856. He was 


just beginning to preach his peculiar 
theology. At this time an event oc- 
curred which caused Smohalla to be 
considered an oracle and gave a force 
and an authority to his religion that it 
would never have attained otherwise. 
A quarrel arose between himself and 
Moses, a powerful Upper River chief, 
Moses accused Smohalla of “making 
medicine” against him, and thus seek- 
ing to destroy his life. A duel re- 
sulted, and Smohalla was left on the 
field, the other Indians, thinking him 
dead. Late at night he revived and 
crawled into a near-by boat on the 
Columbia River. He was carried by 
the current far down the river, when 
he was rescued by some white men. 
They cared for him and he slowly re- 
covered. When well, he was ashamed 
to return to his tribe, and so began the 
life of a wanderer. 

His journey was one of the most 
notable ever taken by an uncivilized 
man. He traveled down the Columbia 
to the coast, turned south through Ore- 
gon and California, until he reached 
Mexico. After wandering about there 
for a time, he returned home by way 
of Arizona, Utah and Nevada. He 
employed his time well, observing the 
manner and customs of the people 
whom he met. 

On his return, he announced that al- 
though he had been killed by Moses 
and had been with the spirits, he was 
returned to earth that he might teach 
his people. As the Indians believed 
that he had been slain, and as he had 
been gone for more than a year, they 
readily believed him. They listened 
in awe to one whom they believed to 
have been sent from the spirit world. 

He now began to teach his theology, 
in combination with a complicated 
ceremonial which combined the real 
Indian usages "+h what he remem- 
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bered of the Catholic and Mormon 
rituals. His home at Priests’ Rapids 
was a great rendezvous for neighbor- 
ing tribes during salmon season. 
These gatherings gave him opportu- 
nity to teach many, so that while his 
own tribe was small, he had disciples 
by the thousands. 

He taught that Sagahalee Tyee, 
the Great Chief, was angry with the 
people because they had deserted 
their faith and their primitive manner 
of living. He declared their miser- 
able condition was in punishment for 
so volating the laws of Nature. This 
argument made a great impression on 
the Indians. They had departed from 
the ways of their fathers and were 
threatened by an alien race who were 
seizing their lands. Then, too, they 
argued that Smohalla was wise. He 
knew of lands and peoples they had 
never heard of. His wisdom com- 
manded the respect of the white men, 
for many of them came to speak with 
him. 

Smohalla was a mixture of honest 


belief and crafty deceit. He sought to 
convey the idea that he controlled the 


elements and heavenly bodies. He 
established the claim by predicting 
several eclipses. He obtained an al- 
manac from some trappers who had 
explained the matter of eclipses to 
him. By the use of this, he was en- 
abled to forecast the weather also. But 
his prophecies came to an end at the 
end of the year, when his almanac ex- 
pired, and he had only his native cun- 
ning to assist him out of the difficulty. 

Another of his remarkable feats was 
the invention of an alphabet. It was 
a very crude and insufficient one, but 
it served to record the most important 
events and prophecies. 

Smohalla was particularly antago- 
nistic to the Indian homestead law and 
the settling of his land. He did not 
like the law, saying that it defied 
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Nature. When urged to live as the 
white men and cultivate his land, he 
replied: ‘‘My young men shall never 
work. Men who work cannot dream 
and wisdom comes in dreams. Each 
one must learn for himself the highest 
wisdom. It cannot be taught. You 
have the wisdom of your race. Be 
content. It is of no use to the Indians. 

“IT know all kinds of men. First 
there were my people; God made them 
first. Then he made a Frenchman, 
and then he made a priest. A long 
time after that came Boston men, and 
then King George men. Later came 
black men, and last God made a 
Chinaman with a tail. He is of no 
account, and has to work all of the 
time like a woman. All these are new 
people. Only the Indians are of the 
old stock. After a while, when God 
is ready, he will drive away all the 
people except those who have obeyed 
his laws. 

“Those who cut up the lands or 
sign papers for lands will be de- 
frauded of their rights, and will be 
punished by God’s anger. Moses was 
bad—God did not love him. He sold 
his people’s houses and the graves of 
their dead. It is a bad word that 
comes from Washington. It is not a 
good law that would take my people 
away from me to make them sin 
against the laws of God. 

“You ask me to plow the ground! 
Shall I take a knife and tear my 
mother’s bosom? Then when I die 
she will not take me to her bosom to 
rest. 

“You ask me to diz for stone! Shall 
I dig under her skin for her bones? 
Then when I die I cannot enter her 
body to be born again. 

“You ask me to cut grasses and 
make hair and sell it, and be rich like 
white men! But how dare I cut off 
my mother’s hair? I love my mother 
and would not harm her.” 





THE TRUE CHURCH 


By C. T. Russell, Pastor Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“But ye are come ... to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and Church of the First 
Born, which are written in Heaven.” 
-—Hebrews 12:22, 23. 


HE oneness of the Church of 
Christ is everywhere made 


prominent in the Bible. Sects 


and parties are nowhere recog- . 


nized. Nowhere is it intimated that 
Christ has various Churches—for in- 
stance, the Roman Catholic, the Angli- 
can, the Greek, Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational, Lutheran, etc. On the con- 
trary, there is but the one “Church, 
which is the Body of Christ,” and 
that Body of Christ has but the one 
head, Jesus. 

We not only find that Christ and the 
Apostles established but the one 
Church, but we cannot think of any 
reason why these should have estab- 
lished more than one. Nothing is 
plainer than that our sectarian divi- 
sions arose from our neglect and loss 
of “‘the faith once delivered unto the 
saints.” (Jude 3.) As the divisions 
came in, the errors came in with them; 
and, as the errors go out, so, also, will 
sectarianism pass away. 


The General Assembly of the Saints. 


We should not be under any human 
or sectarian name, nor divided by sec- 
tarian creeds, but united as one peo- 
ple through our consecration to the 
Lord, through our desire to know His 
will by the study of His word. We 
thus represent the Scriptural or ideal 
Church of Christ. Regardless of na- 
tionality, language, caste and of all 
sectarian creeds and bondages, we are 
simply and solely as children of God, 
to be Bible students in the School of 
Christ, to learn of Him—to be fitted 


and prepared for glorious joint-heir- 
ship with Him in His coming King- 
dom, and meantime to learn at His 
feet the lessons necessary for so great 
a coming service. 

(1) The joys .of the present are 
merely a foretaste of the perfect glory 
we will experience when we enter into 
the joys of the Lord—beyond the veil. 
Now we know in part the wondrous 
things of our Heavenly Father’s char- 
acter and plan, and of our Redeemer’s 
love and sympathy, and of each other’s 
love and symp.thy; then we _ shall 
know even as we are known, is the 
guarantee of the inspired Apostle. 

Enter into the Joys of the Lord. 

Now we see as through an obscure 
glass the things which the natural eye 
cannot see nor hear, neither can enter 
into the heart of the natural man, but 
which God has revealed unto us by 
His Spirit. But they are still more 
or less obscure to us. We _ cannot 
weigh nor appreciate the wonderful 
glories which God has in reservation 
for us, but then we shall see Him face 
to face, as St. Paul declares. 

(2) As new creatures in Christ, we 
seek to know each other as God 
knows us, not after the flesh, but af- 
ter the spirit. But for all that we ex- 
perience difficulties. It is often diffi- 
cult for us to entirely overlook the 
flesh of our brethren, as they no doubt 
have difficulty in overlooking our 
blemishes in the flesh. But oh, what 
will it be to be there! All the imper- 
fections and weaknesses of the flesh, 
against which we must now fight—all 
these will then be gone. 

Have we not the promise, “We shall 
be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is?” Have we not the promise 
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again that, Sown in weakness, we shall 
be raised in power; sown in dishonor, 
we shall be raised in glory; sown an 
animal body we shall be raised a 
spirit body? Have we not the further 
promise respecting that glorious resur- 
rection change, which shall lift us com- 
pletely out of the human and into the 
divine nature, that “We must all be 
changed,” “for flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the Kingdom of God ?”—1 Co- 
rinthians 15:50, 51. 


Further Trials—Further Battlings. 


We remember that we “have not yet 
resisted unto blood, striving against 
sin” and fighting “the good fight of 
faith.” We still have need of the 
Scriptural exhortation, “Watch,” and 
“stand fast;” “Quit you like men;” 
“Put on the whole armor that ye may 
be able to stand in the evil day, and, 
having done all, to stand.” 

Every spiritual help and assistance 
we receive are parts of the Father’s 
good providence for us whereby we 
shall be the stronger, the more cour- 
ageous, the better prepared for further 
trials, besetments, difficulties and con- 
flicts with the world, the flesh ‘and the 
Adversary. 

But when we reach the glorious con- 
dition mentioned by the Apostle, all 
the fightings and trials and testings 
will be in the past. For us, there- 
fore, there will be no more sighing, 
no more crying, no more dying, no 
more fightings, no more crosses, no 
more sufferings, but instead, life eter- 
nal, joy eternal, glory, honor and im- 
mortality at our dear Redeemer’s 
‘ight hand of favor. Well do we 
know that this hope of sharing in the 
General Assembly cf the Church of 
the First-borns strengthens and-nerves 
His own to loyalty and faithfulness to 
the Lord, the Truth and the brethren 
as the days go by. 

Let us console ourselves with the 
thought that whatever is the will of 
God concerning us must necessarily 
be for our highest welfare and best in- 
terests. If, therefore, it is not yet 
time for us to pass beyond the veil, 
it is because our Heavenly Father 
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and our Redeemer have a work for us 
to do in the present life—either a 
work of further polishing upon our 
own characters or a work of helping 
the brethren, for we remember the de- 
claration that the Bride is to make 
herself ready for that event. We are 
to build one another up in the most 
holy faith, encouraging, strengthening, 
sympathizing with and assisting one 
another in running the race for the 
great prize. 

Another happifying thought we 
should carry with us day by day is 
the Lord’s promise, “I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee.” And again, 
“My grace is sufficient for thee, for 
My strength is made perfect in thy 
weakness.” And again, “We know 
that all things work together for good 
to those who love the Lord, to the 
called according to His purpose.”— 
Romans 8:28. 

So, then, let us not lose heart and 
flee from the battle, like an army 
corps in retreat, but rather, as a com- 
pany of good soldiers who have been 
refreshed and encouraged and stimu- 
lated, we will return to our duties full 
of good courage, full of joyful antici- 
pation of the coming Great Home- 
Gathering of the Church of the First- 
borns: full of renewed determination 
that by the grace of God, and with 
the assistance of our great Advocate, 
we will make our calling and election 
sure by so running in His footsteps as 
to obtain the great Prize which He 
has offered to us. 


The Context in Agreement. 


Let us detain you a little longer that 
we may point out afresh that the con- 


text confirms our glorious hope re- 
specting this Great Convention of the 
future, and shows that it is nigh at 
hand. St. Paul pictures before us the 
fact that God’s dealings with Israel, in 
bringing them out of Egyptian bond- 
age and to Mt. Sinai, pictured the 
work of this Gospel Age, in the call- 
ing of Spiritual Israel out of the bond- 
age of sin and death. The Apostle 
thus shows that the giving of the Law 
Covenant to Israel at Mt. Sinai typi- 
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cally represented the giving to them 
of the New Law Covenant from Mt. 
Zion in the end of this age. 

The Law Covenant was given 
through a mediator, Moses, and the 
New Law Covenant is to be given 
through a Mediator, the Antitypical 
Moses, Jesus the Head and the Church 
His Body. It has required all this 
Gospel Age to gather out of the world 
and to try, test, polish and fit the mem- 
bers of the Body of Christ, who, under 
His Headship, will be with Him the 
Antitypical Moses, the Antitypical 
Mediator between God and men.— 
Jeremiah 31:31; Acts 3:22, 23. 

As Moses went up into the Mount to 
commune with God before the Law 
Covenant was completed, so the entire 
Church must go up into the Mountain, 
into the Kingdom, with our glorious 
Head and Redeemer, by the change of 
the First Resurrection. As the time 
for Moses’ going up into the mountain 
drew near, there were great manifes- 
tations of the dignity of the Divine 
government. And just so in the clos- 
ing of this Age, the Apostle informs 
us, the world will have terrifying ex- 
periences on a still greater scale. He 
says that then the mountain trembled 
and smoked, and that the Divine voice 
was heard. The people were so terri- 
fied that they entreated that they 
might not hear further, but that Moses 
might act as mediator, and he did so. 

So it will be here: There will be 
such manifestations of Divine Justice 
and opposition to sin and all iniquity 
that it will cause the “time of trouble” 
mentioned by the Prophet and by 
Jesus, “A time of trouble such as never 
was since there was a nation; no, nor 
ever shall be” after—Daniel 12:1; 
Matthew 24:21. 

The result of this great time of trou- 
ble upon the world will be a realiza- 
tion that they need a Mediator—a 
Mediatorial Kingdom. And this is 
just what God has provided for them 
through the arrangement of the New 
Covenant. 

Contrasting the experiences at the 
inauguration of the typical Law Cave- 
nant with those to be expected at the 
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inauguration of the antitypical, the 
New Law Covenant, St. Paul says: 
“God’s voice then shook the earth, but 
now He hath promised, saying, Yet 
once more I shake not the earth only, 
but also heaven.” And the Apostle 
explains that the expression, “once 
more,” signifies that this second shak- 
ing will be so thorough that no fur- 
ther shaking will ever be necessary, 
but everything of injustice and un- 
righteousness which ought to be 
shaken loose will be shaken; and this, 
says the Apostle, implies everything 
except the Church and the glorious 
Kingdom which we shall then receive: 
“Wherefore we, receiving a Kingdom 
which cannot be moved, let us have 
grace, whereby we may serve God ac- 
ceptably with reverence and godly 
fear.”—Hebrews 12:18-29. 


The Shaking Already Commenced. 


Can we not see the shaking already 
beginning? Let us remember that this 
time it will not be the shaking of the 
literal earth, as in the type, but the 
shaking of the symbolical earth—the 
shaking of society to its very center. 
Do you not already Lear the rumblings 
—the rumblings of discontent, anger, 
malice, hatred, strife? These fore- 
bode the “great earthquake,” an ex- 
pression symbolic of the great Revo- 
lution, wherein the present order of 
things shall collapse and give place to 
the New Order of Immanuel’s Kine- 
dom of righteousness, justice, equity 

And, says the Apostle, God intends 
this time to shake not merely the earth 
—the social fabric—but also the 
heaven—the ecclesiastical powers of 
the present time. Not the true Church 
will be shaken, but the many systems 
which more or less misrepresent the 
true Church and “the faith which was 
once delivered unto the  saints.”— 
Jude 3. 

Do we see premonitions of this 
shaking? Yea, verily. In all denomi- 
nations there are forebodings of com- 
ing trouble. We may even fear that 
some of the attempts at Christian un- 
ion are not made with the proper mo- 
tive, but through a realization of the 
























shaking which the Lord is about to 
permit to come upon the ecclesiastical 
systems of this present time. 


“Wait Ye Upon the Lord.” 


Dear brethren, in these coming days 
of trouble, which may be very near, 
the opportunity may come to you and 
to me to be either strife-breeders or 
peace-makers. Let us see the will 
of the Lord in this matter, that we are 
called to peace, and that the declara- 
tion of the Master is, “Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” 

Let us seek rather to subdue and 
calm the passions of men in the com- 
ing strife, and to do nothing to aug- 
ment them or to kindle the fires of 
passion which we know are about to 
consume the present social fabric. Let 
us point out to those with whom we 
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have any influence that the worst form 
of government in the whole world is 
better than no government—better 
than anarchy, a thousand times. Let 
us remind them of the fact that i 
God’s providence we have the best of 
all earthly governments. 

Let us remind them, too, that the 
Lord has told us +o wait for Him and 
not to take matters into our own 
hands. His words are, “Wait ye upon 
Me, saith the Lord, until the day that 
I rise up to the prey; for My deter- 
mination is to gather the nations, that 
I may assemble the kingdoms, to pour 
upon them Minei ndignation, even all 
My fierce anger; for all the earth 
shall be devoured with the jire of my 
jealousy. For then will I tirn to the 
people a pure languaze (Messzge), 
that they may a‘l call upon the name 
of the Lord, to serve Him with one 
consent.”—Zephaniah 3:8, 9. 


THE NEW YEAR 


Goodbye, Old Year! ’Tis sad to see 
Thee creecing from our door, 

And know that but a memory 
Thou'lt be for evermore. 

We loved thee in thine infancy, 
We loved thee in thy prime, 

But now to thy brief life farewell, 
Thou son of Father Time! 


All hail New Year! 


Thou blest New Year! 


We take thy dimpled hand, 
And kiss with joy the baby face 
That smiles upon our land. 
We greet thy coming with a song, 
We crown thee with our flowers, 
For thou wilt share twelve months with us, 
The sunshine and the showers. 


Dost wonder that our heart is filled 
Witk happiness to-day? 

Or that we think of those we love 
Both near and far away? 

God grant that we walk worthily 
The path we take with thee, 

For earth is but its starting-place, 


Its goal, Eternity! 


MARION TAYLOR. 
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“The Way Home,” by Basil King, au- 
thor of “The Inner Shrine.” 

This is the story of a man honest 
enough to see that he couldn’t accept 
at their face value the doctrines and 
standards of the formal Christianity 
in which he had been reared. Charlie 
Grace was a minister’s son, and in his 
youth he was inspired by a pure, if 
somewhat naive desire for a clerical 
life. Moreover, his mother’s last wish 
—that he should become a minister— 
was a sacred charge that impressed 
him deeply. But as he grew older he 
couldn’t help seeing the shallowness 
and hypocrisy of most of the professed 
Christians about him, and he began to 
wonder whether all religion wasn’t 
sham or self-deception. When old 
Dr. Grace was asked to resign as rec- 
tor of St. David’s Church, because he 
was growing old and was thought no 
longer suited to changing conditions 
in the parish, the boy turned his back 
on religion once for all. He became 
an avowed self-seeker, and the story 
of his subsequent successful but un- 
scrupulous career is full of intense hu- 
man and spiritual interest. 

In its opening chapters, “The Way 
Home” gives us an attractive and in- 
teresting picture of social life in New 
York City as it was in the early fifties. 
Portraying with especial sureness of 
touch the life that centered round 
St. David’s, and the family of its rec- 
tor, the author reveals a fine sense of 
humor and a respect for real worth 
of character. 

Before Charlie Grace went to the 
Northwest to seek his fortune he had 
met Hilda Penrhyn, and learned to ad- 
mire her, boy-fashion. Later, when 








Charlie had obtained from his suc- 
cessful brother-in-law a humble posi- 
tion in the then newly constructed 
Trans-Canadian, the young man met 
Hilda again, and fell in love with her. 
He had to choose between taking a 
position at the expense of a man who 
needed it sorely, and not taking it at 
all. He chose to take the position, 
ruining the other man. Hilda saw him 
make the choice, and from that mo- 
ment she distrusted him. But Char- 
lie fully believed in the saying that 
“Nothing succeeds like success,” and 
when he had won wealth and influence, 
Hilda had to admit that he was partly 
right in saying that she respected him 
more for his unprincipled achieve- 
ment than she could possibly have 
done if he had remained virtuous and 
obscure. For, despite her pride of 
character, there was something as 
radically wrong with Hilda as with 
Charlie. What the real flaw was, she 
didn‘t find out until after their mar- 
riage, and then it took the example of 
one whom her world called a bad wo- 
man to show her. Charlie, too, found 
that somehow in the long run his 
scheme of life didn’t work. It was not 
so much that his sins had found him 
out, or that the enemies his selfishness 
made turned against him. It was 
rather that he felt a lack in his inner 
life. When Hilda, thinking his life 
in danger, brought to him the woman 
with whom he supposed himself in 
love, and he found that woman pure 
and unsuspecting, he experienced no 
“change of heart,” but he did begin 
to grope for the “way home;” and at 
last, in an unusual way, he came within 
sight of it. Charlie Grace’s develop- 























ment from just a boy into a cold, hard 
man of the world, and then of his final 
disillusion with selfishness and its re- 
wards, is impressive and vital. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





“The Scoffer: A Modern Miracle 
Play Based Upon Scientific Chris- 
tian Healing,” by Charles Fred- 
erick Carlson. 


Dr. Lincoln, an eminent physician, 
“The Scoffer,” has discovered that his 
sickness and disease is incurable as 
far as medicine is concerned. Materia 
medica is of no avail to him when he 
learns that he is given up—deserted 
by his own profession. 

Angela, who is betrothed to him, is 
a student of scientific Christian heal- 
ing, or, to be accurate, a Christian Sci- 
ence practitioner. She has resolved 
to bring about the Doctor’s cure by her 
understanding of God. The Doctor, 
who is hopeful of his restoration to 
health through material means, is 
rather chaffed by her motive; irritable 
and discontented with every one, he 
becomes worse. Around him are seen 
the characters, sin, error, sickness and 
disease, characters of personification, 
typical of his malady. They hug him 
close; representing mortal-mind, they 
vow to consume him. 

Angela, working with these dread 
characters and destroying them with 
her godly understanding, gradually 
causes the Doctor to realize the fallacy 
and nothingness of error, and the truth 
and reality of God. She has ever- 
present with her Faith and Spiritual- 
Understanding, characters personify- 
ing the desire for divine health and 
godly understanding. 

With the evidence of divine help 
demonstrated upon his brother, Wil- 
liam, and having borne the cross of 
suffering until his knees are bent in 
prayer, he cries out to God for help, 
understanding, life. 

The miracle of his restoration is per- 
formed and he has come into his own 
with the realization that God is his 
life; that God is the only intelligence 
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in the universe and that man reflects 
God. 

The manner in which the author has 
worked out the problem of divine heal- 
ing in his play, has been pronounced 
masterly, and indeed a great work. 
The drama is deeply interesting and 
absorbing to all who seek to know the 
law of life and health. It gives the 
clearest idea of the teaching of Christ 
Jesus, of any reading-play that has 
yet been written. 

Postpaid, $1.50. Published by the 
Eastwood-Kirchner Printing Company, 
Denver, Colo. 





“Love and Liberation, The Songs of 
Adsched and Meru and Other 
Poems,” by John Hall Wheelock, 
author of “The Beloved Adven- 
ture,” “The Human Fantasy,” etc. 


“The Human Fantasy” and “The 
Beloved Adventure” won for their au- 
thor a loyal and distinguished audi- 
ence. Such men as Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, William Archer, Edwin Mark- 
ham, Barrett Wendell, S. Weir Mit- 
chell, and Percy MacKaye, honored 
them; reviews in great number, not- 
ably in The New York Times, The 
Dial, The Review of Reviews and The 
Chicago Evening Post were quick to 
hail both books, and a response from 
the poetry-reading public followed. 
The appearance of shorter poems in 
Scribner’s, The Century, The Lyric 
Year, and Harper’s Magazine met at 
once with popular recognition. This 
response is due to the fact that in a 
day of many graceful poets Mr. Whee- 
lock has something definite and new to 
say, and because, in spite of many im- 
perfections, he has said it with such 
tremendous vitality and sincerity. The 
new volume surprises by its sheer 
health and exuberance of poetry, color 
and light, the flow on flow of meta- 
phor and sudden turn of image and 
line. In the torrent of this loveliness 
a world is reflected, broken on its 
restless tide into a thousand new 
shadows and shapes. From the first 
cry, “Life burns us wp like fire,” to the 
later, “Let me press into the utmost 
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marge of mysteries that bound me,” 
the adventurous buoyancy of the book 
never flags. Here again a new poetry 
is heard. 


“You must find an angel 
To enter Paradise; 

Heaven is only seen 
Through another’s eyes. 


“Tis another bosom 
Holds the key thereof. 
Through the hearts that love us 
Alone we enter love.” 


Cloth, 12mo; $1.50 net; by mail, 
$1.60. Published by Sherman, French 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 





“Happy Acres,” by Edna Turpin. 
Anne Lewis, who, as the person of 
most importance in “Honey Sweet” al- 
ready has a host of friends, is the 
diminutive heroine of Miss Turpin’s 
new story, “Happy Acres.” Here 
Anne goes to visit her Virginia cousins 
—a visit begun out of necessity and 
with dark forebodings, but continued, 
even prolonged, with an ever-increas- 
ing pleasure until the happiest kind 
of a climax is reached. A great many 
things come to pass in the months of 
Anne’s sojourn with her relatives. 
Anne and her relatives have a variety 
of adventures—they are that kind, 
moreover, which quicken the heart 
beats of the boys and girls for whom 
the book has been written. Running 
all through it and interwoven with the 
contributing incidents is the tale of an 
old mill, doomed to a dreadful fate, 
that of the miller being no less pitiful. 
Anne turns the trend of affairs, saves 
the mill from its threatened destruc- 
tion and makes happy not only those 
who were dependent upon it for sup- 
port, but succeeds in proving that the 
villainous money grabber was not so 
villainous and not so greedy as he— 
and those associated with him— 
thought. That’s the beauty of it—it 
leaves one with that wholly contented 
feeling which every book should— 


particularly a book for children—and 
demonstrates that human nature is a 
pretty good thing after all. 
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“Happy Acres” has been most at- 
tractively illustrated by Mary Lane 
McMillan. Scattered throughout the 
text are fascinating little pen drawings 
which will certainly catch the atten- 
tion and please the fancy, while on the 
cover there appears a picture of the 
mill whose fortunes are so closely 
bound up with Miss Turpin’s charac- 
ters. 

$1.25 net. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 





“Fatima,” by Rowland Thomas. 


In a little dura-thatched village 
which bakes on a canal embankment 
amid the cotton fields of Egypt, a vil- 
lage called Ashmunein, once upon a 
time there lived a Fool. And there 
lived also a maid named Fatima, who 
was hardly turned sixteen, and was 
dark of eye and satiny of skin and 
plumply slender, and oh! so beautiful. 
Fatima was indeed the most beautiful 
creature, and quite, quite the cleverest 
creature ever was, and she knew it, 
and this story. concerns the marriage 
of Ali, the Fool, and the beautiful, 
wise Fatima; how she grew tired of 
her foolish husband and journeyed to 
Mecca, and became one of the wives 
of my lord the Kadi, and fell in love 
with a young man named Abdullah; 
how she had strange adventures, and 
terrible events occurred. The like of 
this tale for fanciful charm and imagi- 
native power has indeed not been pub- 
lished in many a long day, and jaded 
readers of the everyday type of fiction 
will delight in this story of how the 
beautiful Fatima married a Fool, made 
fools of many wise men, and in the end 
learned the wisdom of being satisfied 
with her own lot in life. 

Six illustrations in color by J. M. 
Gleeson. $1.35 net. Published by 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 





“The Faun and Other Poems,” by 
Genevieve Farnell-Bond. 

Mr. Edwin Markham’s cordial word 
of introduction for a book may, per- 
haps, be safely regarded as speaking 
sufficiently for its merit. And this 
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distinction has been accorded the pres- 
ent work. All the poems in the book 
measure up to a high standard of 
poetic excellence. They are, more- 
over, vibrant with the deepest emo- 
tions of life, passionately cognizant of 
the power of beauty and love for keen- 
est joy or blackest sorrow, with little, 
sudden rushes of laughter from sheer 
joy in life. Poetry and nature seem 
inextricably entwined, and nature is 
a very part of the author’s thought. 
From the chirp of the tiniest cricket 
to the roar of the ocean in its might- 
iest wrath, she loves them all. Most of 
the verses have already appeared in 
Magazines and have received wide- 
spread commendation. The author is 
known, too, for her dramatic work, 
some of which has received recognition 
on the New York stage. 

Price $1 net. Published by Sher- 
man, French & Co., Boston, Mass. 


“The Sign of the Tree,” by Harriet 

Mason Kilburn. 

A book of charmingly quaint verse, 
some of it written in the old English 
style. The first poem gives an origi- 
nal conception of Christ,as the car- 
penter—a divine aspect of labor, en- 
tirely reverential withal. Sometimes 
in a line here and there, sometimes in 
a poem devoted to the subject, as in 
“Love Falleth Never Away” and “A 
Theologian Soliloquizes,” the author 
shows a rare appreciation of children 
and the child’s point of view, and fre- 
quently pleads effectively for justice 
to them—the puzzled little theologian, 
the tired little bread-winner, the little 
sister-mother—working or playing, 
children still in a bewildering and 
sometimes cruelly despotic grown up 
world. 

Paper boards; 12mo; $1.00 net; by 
mail, $1.06. Published by Sherman, 
French & Company, Boston. 


“The Evolution of a Theologian,” by 
Stephen K. Syzmanowski, author of 
“The Searchers.” 

In 350 pages the author endeavors 
to show the awakening of an orthodox 
minister from the tenets of the Bible 
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and the beliefs of the leading theolo- 
gians of the Christian era, while read- 
ing secular literature and the philoso- 
phy of Count Tolstoi and other mod- 
erns. The gradual change in his men- 
tal attitude is set forth in a series of 
soliloquies and conversations with his 
fellows. These conversations cover 
the arguments of the early church 
fathers, the conclusions of modern 
science, in short, such excursions into 
philosophy, history, biography and the 
sciences as the author deems necessary 
to make in order to shed light on his 
work. 

$2.00 net. Published by Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston. 


“Glimpses of the East and Other 
Poems,” by Henry Coolidge Adams. 
The book will find a welcome in the 

hearts of those who have traveled, and 

stay-at-homes will find an Oriental at- 
mosphere brought to their doors. 

Memories of Japan show an insight 

into manners and customs of the Jap- 

anese. Sketches of China, Manila, 


Singapore, Penang, the solitude of the 
in unique, 


Eastern Seas, are told 
straight forward style. A motor trip 
through the Island of Ceylon, that land 
of romantic beauty, and a caravan jour- 
ney across the Libyan Desert will ex- 
cite the interest of those who have 
never visited those lands. India is 
touched upon but lightly; but the 
glimpse given is one of romance and 
beauty. Pictures along the road that 
runs through its counties of ancient 
romance, stories of old-time occur- 
rences, and legends complete the ro- 
mance of these interesting pages. 

Paper boards; 12mo; $1.50 net; by 
mail, $1.62. Published by Sherman, 
French & Company, Boston. 


“The Honorable Mr. Tawnish,” by 
Jeffery Fernol, author of “An Ama- 
teur Gentleman,” “The Broad High- 
way.” 

In this story Mr. Farnol tells how 
Sir John Chester’s daughter, Pene- 
lope, and a fine London gentleman fell 
head over heels in love with each 
other, thus arousing Sir John’s ire, for 
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he despised the Honorable Horatio 
Tawnish for an effeminate dandy and 
a writer of sentimental verses. To 
try his worth, young Mr. Tawnish was 
set three difficult tasks by Sir John and 
his two friends. How Mr. Tawnish 
succeeded in these tasks, proved him- 
self a brave man and a gentleman, and 
won pretty Penelope for a wife, is told 
in a story that possesses just the quali- 
ties to which “The Amateur Gentle- 
man” and “The Broad Highway” owe 
their extraordinary popularity. “The 
Honorable Mr. Tawnish” is illustrated 
in color by that well known English 
artist, Charles E. Brock. 

Published by Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 








“The Coryston Family,” by Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward. 

There is the grasp of big questions 
at stake in modern English life we 
have learned to expect of Mrs. Ward, 
and a presentation of the dramatic 
struggle between the aristocratic and 
radical elements. Lady Coryston’s 
position, money and character, made 
her a power in the land, but as her 
children grew up they asserted their 
right to live their own lives. Her eld- 
est son defied her politically; her heir, 
Arthur, planned to marry the daughter 
of the man whom she hated bitterly, 
and her young daughter began to re- 
bel against restraint. The girl’s court- 
ship by an influential young neighbor 
commenced in idyllic sweetness, then 
she started to think as well as to feel, 
and found that she had made a mis- 
take. Lady Coryton might perhaps 
be characterized as an English “Iron 
Woman.” 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





“Yankee Swanson. A Chapter from a 
Life at Sea,” by Captain A. W. 
Nelson. 

Here is a chance to read a real sea 
story, fresh, breezy and full of the 
smell of the sea, the vivid experience 
of a seaman who threshed about the 
oceans of the world for 35 years. The 
old-time sailing vessels are rapidly 
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disappearing, and a few years will see 
them no more. The story of life 
aboard them will pass with the sailors, 
so this story, written, not by a land- 
lubber, but by a man who has experi- 
enced its tribulations, thrilling dan- 
gers and peculiar life is well worth 
reading. Captain Swanson kept a diary 
—and with this to refresh memory, his 
tale is vivid and convincing. 

$1.50, net. Published by Sturgis & 
Walton Co., 31 East 27th St., New 
York. 





“An Outline History of China, Part 
II. From the Manchu Conquest to 
the Recognition of the Republic, 
A. D. 1913,” by Herbert H. Gowen, 
D. D., F. R. G. S., Lecturer on Ori- 
ental History at the University at 
Washington. 

According to the author, this book 
is neither a complete history of China 
nor a skeleton of episodes. The word 
“outline” is to be taken literally. This 
second volume of the history covers 
the reigns from Shun Chi, 1644-1661, 
to the present Chinese Republic. The 
author has skillfully preserved a har- 
monious proportion in the military, 
political, social and philosophical es- 
sentials of his narrative, and furnishes 
a comprehensive view of modern 
China to the ordinary reader. 

Price, $1.20. Published by Sher- 
man, French & Co., Boston. 





“Overtones: A Book of Verse,” by 

Jessie Wiseman Gibbs. 

The author has a deep and sympa- 
thetic feeling for her fellows and 
nature, and possesses a strong reli- 
gious sense which threads its way 
through most of her lines. Indeed, a 
large part of her poems bear exclu- 
sively on religious subjects, and they 
express a deep and sincere spirit. She 
has a keen sense of the values of 
Wordsworthian simplicity in handling 
with sensitive nicety many of her 
themes. To people of a religious mind 
the little volume is timely and very 
well worth while. 

$1.25, net. Published by Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston. 














IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND. 


Ella Higginson’s Career. 


It was when “Mariella Out West” 
was published that Ella Higginson 
came into immediate prominence in 
England, as well as in America. To 
the literary world—particularly the 
literary world of the West—the history 
of that book is well known. Of the 
suffering—which was torture to her 
sensitive soul, and the local persecu- 
tion she endured for two or three years 
subsequent to the publication of the 
book—it is needless now to dwell 
upon. That it had no effect whatever 
upon her fearless spirit, it is scarcely 
necessary to add. Quietly and unos- 
tentatiously she remained in the midst 
of the most cruel and systematic ef- 
forts to ostracize her—living her 
blameless life, as she had always lived 
it, as she always will live it—which 
was enough of itself to make her a 
target for the envious and malicious 
and evil-minded. But that day is past. 
Long ago, her enemies discovered 
their error and recognized their posi- 
tion as a laughing stock for the intelli- 
gent public on two continents, and 
Ella Higginson, with sublime forgive- 
ness, has forgotten that such error ever 
existed. 

A later book, and one of her most 
ambitious, is her book on Alaska. It 
is in her best and most graphic style, 
and during the months she spent in the 
vast snow fields, under Alaskan skies, 
to gather the material, she faced many 
grave difficulties and encountered 
many hardships. 


California’s Old Missions. 


Past or prospective visitors to the 
old Missions of California may find 
in George Wharton James’ forthcom- 
ing book, “The Old Franciscan Mis- 
sions of California,” important facts 
in their histories, descriptions of their 
distinctive features and the legends 
woven about them. The copious illus- 
trations, all from photographs especi- 
ally taken, make most attractive this 
new handbook, which Little, Brown 
& Co., are publishing. 
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“The Mountains About Williamstown,” 
by George Lansing Raymond, L. H. 
D., (Williams), with an Illustration 
by Marion Mills Miller, Litt. D. 
( Princeton.) 

Dr. Raymond is a poet in the truest 
sense. He has richness of genius, in- 
tensity of human feeling, and the re- 
finement of culture. His lines are lumi- 
nous and melodious with music. The 
versification throughout is true, and the 
meter affords innumerable quotations 
to fortify and instruct one for the 
struggles of life. The text is a mine 
of rich and disciplined reflections. 

With 32 illustrations made from the 
latest and most artistic photographs. 
Price, $2 net. Published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


“Greeks in America, An Account of 
Their Coming, Progress, Customs, 
Living and Aspirations,” by Thomas 
Burgess, Member of the American 
Branch Com. of the Anglican and 
Eastern Churches Union. 

In easy narrative form the author 
has succeeded in furnishing the gen- 
eral reader and students of the immi- 
gration problem a sympathetic unde,- 
standing of these Greek immigrants. 
They are described picturesquely and 
in sympathy from the Greek view- 
point. 

Price, $1.35. Published by Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston. 


For the Arthur Rackham Mother 
Goose, which The Century Co. has re- 
cently published, the famous English 
illustrator not only made the pictures 
—twelve in color and over sixty in 
black and white—but chose the verses 
and just their wording. Many of the 
jingles, therefore, are given in the 
form which Mr. Rackham remembers 
from his own childhood, and which he 
prefers to some of the later versions. 
Mr. Rackham also designed the cover 
of the book, which is in full color, and 
the quaint title-page, a sampler de- 
sign picturing “the house that Jack 
built.” 
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“The Ministry of Evil, With Replies 
to British Critics; also A Study of 
the Future Life,” by Charles Watson 
Millen. 

The author sets forth his position as 
follows: “Feeling that the more or less 
accepted theories of evil are as in- 
compatible with truth as they are in- 
consistent with each other, I have en- 
deavored to present a view, which, to 
say the least, does not dishonor God’s 
character nor contradict the Bible. I 
believe that the true theory of evil does 
not make God in any degree respon- 
sible for its existence, that it does not 
give Satan a free hand in the moral 
disturbance of God’s universe, and 
that it does aot imply the performance 
of evil in active or passive form. In 
the creation of high orders of beings, 
endowed with free will, the possibility 
of evil becomes necessary. The power 
of free choice implies both good and 
evil as possible.” 

$1.00 net. Published by Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston. 





“Love and Liberation. The Songs of 
Adsched of Meru and Other Poems,” 
by John Hall Wheelock, author of 
“The Beloved Adventure,” “The 
Human Fantasy,” etc. 

The author has gathered in this vol- 
ume a flock of his fugitive verse pub- 
lished from time to time in the lead- 
ing periodicals of this country. Love 
Songs and Adorations fill a large part 
of the text, while the rest covers gen- 
eral themes. The Songs of Adschul 
are of a warm, impulsive character, 
and thrill with passionate heart beats. 
The sentiment is far freer than the art 
of the author. 

$1.50 net. Published by Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston. 





“The Fawn and Other Poems,” by 

Genevieve Farnell-Bond. 

The author is a writer of songs and 
ballads of some local note, and has 
slipped into the meter and method of 
handling her expressions by direct 
poetic thought after the same manner. 
Her friendship with Edwin Markham 
has stood her in great stead in prop- 


erly building her poetical forms, else 
her experience as a successful jour- 
nalist and general writer would have 
carried her far afield. Many of the 
poems contained in the present volume 
have appeared in leading periodicals 
of this country. 

$1.00 net. Published by Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston. 





“The Scoffer. A Modern Miracle Play 
Based Upon Scientific Christian 
Healing,” by Charles Frederick 
Carlson. 

Unquestionably this play will lead 
some doubters to a better understand- 
ing of Christian Science, presenting as 
it does the salient facts from a new 
angle. The ground traversed is de- 
batable, and the author has exercised 
his best wit to fortify it for his side 
by striking precepts that stick in the 
mind, awaken thought and demand 
consideration. 

Post-paid, $1.50. Published by East- 
wood-Kirchner Printing Co., Denver, 
Colo. 





“Melchizedek, or The Exaltation of 
the Son of Man,” by G. W. Reaser. 
The author undertakes the solution 

of a mystery which for ages has suc- 

cessfully baffled the pursuit of pro- 
found Bible students. The author be- 
lieves that there is a “fullness of 
time” in the plan of redemption for 
the unfolding of certain specific truths, 

“which hath been hid from ages and 

from generations.” The effort to solve 

the mystery is made in a reverent and 
sincere spirit. 

Price, $1.25. Published by Sher- 
man, French & Co., Boston. 





“Jesus Said. Questions of Life An- 
swered by One Who Alone Speaks 
with Authority,” selected and ar- 
ranged by Frances E. Lord. 

The mission of this little book is to 
present the final word that has been, 
or can be, spoken on the pressing ques- 
tions of life, in such shape that it can 
be easily carried and daily studied. 

Price, 75 cents. - Published by 
Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 
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These great artists come to your 
home Christmas with the Victrola 


You can search the whole world over and not 
find another gift that will bring so much pleasure 


to every member of the family. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the 
world will gladly play any music you jicF E> 


, A -\ 


_wish to hear and demonstrate to you the 
« wonderful Victor-Victrola. Ta 


Victors $10 to $100. Victrolas $15 to $200. ore 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. reeves 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Keeps the 
Motor Cool by 


Lubrication. 





























f Motor Oil the 
Standard Oil Com- 
pany Can Make. 
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Prevented by 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. 
They do so much to allay 
itching and irritation of the 
scalp, prevent dry, thin and 
falling hair, remove crusts, 
scales and dandruff, and 
promote the growth and 
beauty of the hair. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world, Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27 Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, McLean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.8.A 

aa Men who shave and shampoo with Cuitours 
Soap will findit best for skin and scalp. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 
Near 50th Street Subway and 53d Street Elevated 


‘*Broadway’’ Cars 
from Grand Central 
Depot pass the door. 


7 Also 7th AvenueCars 
from Pennsylvania 
Station. 


New and Fireproof 
Strictly First-Class 
Rates Reasonable 


$2.50 


With Bath 


and up 
Send for Booklet 





Ten minutes’ walk to 30 theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly With Hotel Imperial 











HOTEL LENOX 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





BUFFALO'S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproof and beautifully 
located. It is popular with tourists because of its fair 
rates, courteous treatment and complete equipment. 
The cuisine and sérvice are the best obtainable. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 


Specsal weekly and monthly rates 
Write for complimentary ‘‘Guide of Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls,’’ also for SPECIAL TAXICAB AR- 
RANGEMENTS. 


C. A. MINER. Manager 























St. 
Francis 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 








Under the 
management of 
JAMES WOODS 





EUROPEAN PLAN 
From $2.00 up 


Named after the patron saint of its city, this Hotel expresses the comfortable spirit of 
old California Hospitality 
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The Two Most Famous Hotels in the World 























The Sun Court of the Palace Hotel, San Francisco 


i The only hotels anywhere in which every room has 
attached bath. All the conveniences of good hotels with 
many original features. Accommodations for over 1000. 




















The Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 
' European Plan. $2.50 per day, upward—Suites $10.00, upward 

















| Under Management of Palace Hotel Company | 
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tires, put your faith in 
a name that for four- 
teen years has stood 
for definite knowledge 
of road requirements 
and the quality to meet (Z 
those requirements— a 


In buying motor car 





Kelly-Springfield 


Kelly - Springfield Tire Co. 


489 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
CHAS. W. FLINT, Pacific Coast Manager 


Oakland Agents, KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE SHOP, 172 12th Street 


* 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD | 
AUTOMOBILE TIRES 
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LOUISE E. TABER 
Author of ‘““Ghe Flame’’ 


Will begin in the January number of OVERLAND 
MONTHLY. The scene of this intensely interesting story 
is laid in San Mateo, a fashionable country residence 
section, some twenty miles south of San Francisco. Those 
readers acquainted with Miss Taber’s work will know 
that this new serial grips the attention. 

With the New Year, OVERLAND MONTHLY will 
offer a number of attractive features designed to appeal 
specially to that large group of readers who are interested 
in the WEST and the trend of the dynamic forces now 
completely transforming it through commercial, financial 
and social processes. Events and the LIFE pertaining to 
the GREAT WEST, and that new theatre of WORLD 
WIDE INTEREST, the Eastern countries bordering the 
Pacific, and the Island Groups therein, will be the 
SPECIAL FIELD covered by OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
Whenever obtainable, COPIOUS ILLUSTRATIONS will 
be furnished. If you are interested in this line of reading 
blazed by Bret Harte, the first editor of OVERLAND 
MONTHLY, subscribe for it. $1.50 per year. 

Address 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
21 SUTTER ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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FOR SALE! $7,000 — 


Property known as 


“Beaux Chenes” 53 Acres on “Las Uvas” 


Santa Clara County, Cal. 


Situated 9 miles from Morgan Hill, between 
New Almaden and Gilroy. 


“Las Uvas” creek, an ever living stream runs 
through the property making half mile}lof 
ideal beauty and value. 


Land is a gentle slope, both sides of creek, 
almost level. 


Perfect climate. 


Comfortable bungalow with modern con- 
veniences. 


Many beautiful sites on the property for 
country homes. 


Numerous trees and magnificent oaks. 


Good automobile roads to Morgan Hill §9 
miles, to Madrone 8 miles, to Gilroy 12 miles, 
to Almaden 11 miles, and to San Jose} 21 
miles. 


For Further Particulars Address, 


Owner, 21 Sutter Street 


San Francisco . - California 
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Pears’ Soap is good for boys and. everyone—It 
removes the dirt, but not the cuticle—Pears 


keeps the skin soft and prevents the roughness 


often caused by wind and weather —constant 


use proves it ‘‘ Matchless for the complexion ’”’ 


“All rights secured” = 
~ OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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If you will simply send me your name. Special 


Introductory FREE Offer. Six fine Monthly 
Issues—each worth $10 to $100 to you. 
How much do you know about the Science of Invest- 


ment? Do you know the Real Earning Power of your money? What is 
the difference between the Rental Power and Earning Power of money? 
Do you know how $100 grows into $2200? 


Why you should get Investing for Profit: 
Only one man in a thousand knows the difference 
between the rental power and the earning power 
of his money. Few men know the underlying 

rinciples of incorporation, Not one wage earner 
in 10,000 knows how to invest his savings for 
profit, so he accepts a paltry 2% or 3% from his 
savings bank, while this same bank earns from 
20% to 30% on his money—or he does not know 
the science of investing and loses his all. 


Russell Sage said: ‘“There is a common fallacy 
that, while for legal advice we go to lawyers, and 
for medical advice we go to physicians, and for 
the construction of a great work, to engineers— 
financing is everybody’s business. As a matter 
of fact, tt is the most profound and complicated 
of them all.’” 


So let me give you just a glimpse of the valu- 
able investment information you will get in my 
six big issues, ‘“The Little Schoolmaster of the 
Science of Investment,’’ a guide to money-making: 


The Science of Investment. Capital Is Looking for a Job. 

The Root and Branch of the The REAL fcdlag Power of 
Investment Tree. our y 

How to Judge a Business Enter- Investment Securities Are Not 

Where New Capital Put Into a The Actual Possibilities of [ntel- 

“Watering 'Ite Sienificance. The Capitalisation of Genius and 

Idle Moncy vs. Active Money. of Opportunity. 


‘ 





Wait till you see a good thing—but don’t wait 
till everyone sees it. You will then be too late. 
Never was a time more auspicious for a public 
campaign of education on the logic of true invest- 
ment. A revolution in the financial world is now 
going on—to the profit of the small investor, 

You are now face to face with your oppor- 
tunity—if you have the courage to enter the open 
gate to the road of fortune. 

I believe you will find much interest in read- 
ing my six issues of Investing for Profit. From 
cover to cover it contains the fundamental princi- 
ples of investment it has taken a lifetime to gather 
—from my own experience and from every avail- 
able authoritative original source of information, 


If You Can Save $5 a Month or More 


Don’t invest a dollar in anything anywhere 
until you have read my wonderful magazine. 
Investing for Profit is for the man who intends 
to invest any money, however small, or who can 
save $5 or more per month, but who has not as 

et learned the art of investing for profit. Learn 
a“ $100 grows into $2200. 


Use this Coupon for the Six Issues 
and Financial Advice FREE 


If you know how to invest your savings —if 
you know all about the proposition in which you 
are about to invest your hard-earned savings—you 
need no advice. But if you don’t, if there 1s a 
single doubt or misgiving in your mind—I shall 
be nee to answer any Inquiries you may make, 
or furnish any information I can regarding the 
art of saving and making money through wise 
investment. 

So sign and mail this coupon now. Get Investing for 
Profit FREE for six months. Ask me to put you on my mail- 
ing list for Free Financial Advice. Don’t pct this off. It 


means too much to you now and in the future. Sign and mail 
this coupon at once. 


H. L. BARBER, PUBLISHER, CHICAGO 





H. L. BARBER, Publisher, 
20-Z W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Please send me FREE Investing for 
Profit for six months, Put me on 
your mailing list fog Free Adv‘ce on 
Investments, 

















+ 


re Six Big Issues of | 
Investing for Profit 
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2 AN APPETIZER! 


Pour a Tablespoonful Over 
a Rarebit before Serving! 


PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





Used by all Chefs in Leading Clubs, Hotels and Restau- 
‘rants because: it’s Universally the Favorite Seasoning. 


A Famous Relish for Soups, Fish, Roasts, 
Steaks, Game, Gravies and Rarebits. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 





This VOS@ style of Home 
Grand is a splendid grand 
piano, suited for any home 
and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-grade 
material and superb 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 


We deliver, when request- 
ed, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 





Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 


FREE—-If you are interested in pianos let us send you our 
beantifully illustrated catalog that gives full information, 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
189 Boylston Street ‘ Boston, Mass. 
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OFFER EXTRAORDINARY 


The Roller Monthly 


A Big Bundle of BREEZY STUFF 


Issued 12 Times a Year at Canton, Ohio 
(292th YEAR) —————— 


Swat the Blues by Reading The Roller Monthly 


The Magazine that is never thrown away 
and never grows old. 

















There is a so-called “blue-Book of the United States,” but the real people are 
now being enlisted on the “Brown Book” list of the United States—The Roller 
Monthly. 


We want you, our fun loving friend, to have us send you five back copies of 
The Roller Monthly, without charge—with a year’s subscription at $1.00 a year. 
These five copies have been laid aside for you—so it is up to you to accept this 
hurry-up offer without delay. 


One of the many letters of appreciation 


“J have read a ‘few’ books in time, but I have found one fine ‘GEM, I picked 
up one a few days ago, the first I have ever seen, and now I know I must have it 
sure. Please find enclosed the coupon and the money order for one year, starting 
with the September number, and oblige, Chas. C. Markard, Galveston, Texas. 

P. S—wWill have a few of my friends reading this before long. 


The FIVE back copies offered herewith should please the readers of Overland 
Monthly, but if not willing to subscribe for a year, send a quarter for 3 months’ 
trial, or a dime for a sample copy of the current issue. With each order for 3 
months’ trial will send 3 back copies, and with sample copy an extra one. So that 
you will get double value. Remember that The Roller never gets old and is never 
thrown away. 


The Last Word—If the above offers do not appeal to you send at least a two 
cent stamp for a pamphlet of “Letters of Appreciation” and a previous issue of 
“The Roller.” 


Address all “Compliments and Currency” to 


a 


THE ROLLER MONTHLY, Canton, Ohio, U. S. Mg 
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A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


or Magical Beautifier 


The German Savings 
and Loan Society 












PURIFIES Domeres Fae 9 roan 

ckles, Mo 
(The German Bank) as well as Rash and Skin Dis- 
pea ag eases and every 
A : ° n. emis on 
Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial ao: caken Cece teak ae 
526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. Cosmetic ae ae 
will do it. wy the test of 65 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco ears; no other 
as, and is so 
harmless we 


The following Branches for Receipt and Payment 
of Deposits only: 
MISSION BRANCH, S. E. Cor. Mission and 21st Streets 


taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
erly made. 


RICHMOND DIST. BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Clement and 7th Ave. nn . ty 8 ne 
HAIGHT ST. BRANCH, S. W. Cer. Haight and Belvedere pn ea 
The distin- 


guished Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): “As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 


June 30, 1913: 


Assets . : s ? $55,644,983.27 For sale by all druggists and fancy goods 
< P ‘ dealers, 
Capital actually paid up in cash - - 1,000,000.00 ? 
Reserve and Contingent Funds -  - - — 1,757,148.57 Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 
Employees’ Pension Fund . - - 158,261.32 For infants and adults. Ex 
- 5 quisitely perfumed. 
Number of Depositors ° : ° - 62,134 Relieves skin troubles, cures Sunburn ond ren- 


ders an excellent complexion. Price 25c. by mall. 


Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile 


Removes Superfluous Hair. Price $1 by mall. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 


Office Hours: 10 o'clock a. m. to 3 e'clock p. m., except 
Saturdays to 12 o'clock m. end Saturday evenings from 6:30 
o'clock p. m. to 8 o'clock p. m. for receipt of deposits enly. 





























New York City. 


rc 


Among the Scenic Wonders of America 
THOSE OF THE 


Rocky and Sierra Mountains 
STAND FORTH PRE-EMINENT 


Marvelous Scenic Attractions seen from the car window without extra expense for side trips: 


Pikes Peak 

Royal Gorge 

Grand Canon of the Arkansas 
Collegiate Peaks 

Mount Massive 

Tennessee Pass 

Eagle River Canon Pilot Mountain 

Canon of the Grand River Grand Canon of the Feather River 


WESTERN PACIFIC 
DENVER § RIO GRANDE 


Illustrated booklets descriptive of “The Scenic Route to the Pacific Coast” free on request 


Glenwood Springs 
Castle Gate 

Salt Lake City 

Great Salt Lake 
Glistening Beds of Salt 
Mirage Land 


E. L. LOMAX 
Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager 








San Francisco, Cal. 








= 


FRANK A. WADLEIGH 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
enver, Colo. 
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GET 6 NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
TO OVERLAND MONTHLY 
AND 

















Receive a MANDEL-ETTE CAMERA, the 
new one minute photographic creation, 
the latest thing in cameras. 





The Mandel-ette takes and finishes original post-card photographs in one minute 
without plates or films. No printing; no dark rooms; no experience required. 
Press the button, and the Mandel-ette turns out three completed pictures in one 
minute. It embodies a camera, developing chamber, and dark room all in one— 
a miniature photograph gallery, reducing the cost of the ordinary photograph 
from 10 cents to 144 cents. The magazine holds from 16 to 50 24x34 post 
cards, and can be loaded in broad day-light; no dark room necessary. Simple 
instructions accompany each camera. 


A child can take perfect pictures with it. 
Price on the market, $5. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY for one year and a Mandel-ette Camera, $5. 
Get 6 NEW SUBSCRIBERS for OVERLAND MONTHLY, and forward the 
subscriptions and $9.00, and you will receive a Mandel-ette Camera FREE. 


Address, OVERLAND MONTHLY 


21 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
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Likea dlean chin dish 
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Fi ee | 


of every tna Here's s that fama us > Ralrigeenter with the seam- 
less, scratchless, germ proof lining, the genuine 


* Leonard Cleanable 


Don't confuse this wonderful sanitary lining with paint or enamel. I 
will mail you—free—a sample of Leonard Porcelain that will quickly 
You can’t scratch it even with a knife. 
You'll never 





show you the difference. 
It’s everlasting—easily kept beautifully sweet and clean. 
be satisfied with anything else. 


50 Stvles, $15.00; Freight Paid 
to Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. I take the risk; send for catalog today 
Money returned if you are not perfectly satisfied. Ask for sample of 
porcelain and I'll mail my booklet, “Care of Refrigerators.’’ Every 
woman should have a copy of this valuable book, 


Cc. H. LEONARD, PRESIDENT 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
130 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mangrum & Otter, Inc. 

561 Mission Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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% 
The Ideal NX 

Christmas Gift ‘§ : 
Loftis“ Perfection” Diamond Ring $50 . 


ia The Loftis ‘‘Perfection”’ Diamond 
Ring is our great special. It stands alone 
a as the most perfect Diamond Ringever 
produced. ee d the finest quality pure 
white diamonds, perfect in cut and 
fullof fiery brilliancy, avoused.Each 
diamond is specially ‘selected by our fin 
diamond experts, and is emg md 
mounted in our famous Loftis “ 
fection’’ 14k solid gold 6-prong ring, 
which possesses every line of delicate 
—_ — Ss ete algae ring ADEAL Pc — GIFT 
dy for pre 
SPECIAL PRICE. "FOR " CHRISTMAS PRESENTS +H 


CREDIT TERMS: $S PER MONTH 


Many different sizes and prices in our handsome Catalog 

Over 100 pages brim full of 

wnt SUCCES Send for suggestions for Christmas 

our Free presents, aswell as for 

| y personal hom im the 

new, popular styles in 

Fw beg Epes 

jamonds, 

ee istic solid gold and plati- 

j ‘a og num mountings <—_ exyuate 
things — ideal gifts — that 

\sell in some cash stores at double our 

- prices. Select anything desired and let us 

send it to you on approval; if satisfactory, 

send us one-fifth of purchase price = 
~o Dp ee eee 

amounts, payable monthly 
leq fill your entire list of Christmas 


| Presents from our Catalog, and have all 
' charged in one account. Send for Catalog 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., “x3 


OTK WATCHES, ETC. 
Dept. Gi67 108 N, State St. . Chicago, ttt, 
























































is the price. 


refund the money: 


HUGUENOTS 

IL TROVATORE 

LAST HOPE 

MOCKING BIRD 

NORMA 

RIGOLETTO 

SILVER SPRING 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
MOONLIGHT SONATA 

LAST SMILE 





. 21 SUTTER STREET 


{ TEN CENT MUSIC: Popular and Classic 


Why pay from 25c to 75c 


a copy for your music when you can get the same and better in the ‘‘ CEN- 
TURY EDITION’’ for only 10c a copy postpaid. Positively the only difference 


Send 10c for one of the following and if not more than satisfied we will 


COMPLETE CATALOG OF 1600 TITLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Music Department, OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Storesin: Pittsburgh: 


Regular Price 


Smith $1 00 


Smith 1 25 
Gottschalk 1 00 
Hoffman 1 00 
Leybach 1 00 
Liszt 1 00 
Mason 1 00 
Smith 1 25 
Beethoven 1 25 
Wollenhaupt 1 25 





SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 
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PACIFIC 
LIMITED 


New Transcontinental Train 
Southern Pacific—Union Pacific—Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Daily to Chicago 
in 69 Hours 


From San Francisco (Ferry Station) 10:20 a. m 

From Oakland (Sixteenth St. Station) 10:58 a. m. 

Arrive Chicago (Union Station) 9:15 a m 
(3d morning) 


Observation Car 
Ladies’ Parlor-Library 
Writing Desk and Stationery 
Stock and News Reports 
Drawingrooms Compartments 
Sections and Berths 


Tourist Sleeping Car 
Dining Car 


All Classes of Tickets Honored 


Connecting at Chicago with Limited Trains of Eastern Lines 
Amiving New York fourth morning out of San Francisco 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


SAN FRANCISCO: Flood Building, Palace Hotel, Ferry Station Phone Kearny 3160 
Third and Townsend Streets Station Phone Kearny 180 


U. P. R. R. 42 Powell Street Phone Sutter 2940 
Cc. M. & St. P. Ry. 22 Powell Street Phone Sutter 3220 


OAKLAND: Thirteenth St. and Broadway Phone Oakland 162 
Sixteenth Street Station Phone Lakeside 1420 First Street Station Phone Oakland 7860 











| 
| 
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THE 


Paul Gerson 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of California 
The Largest Training School of Acting 

in America. 
The Only Dramatic School on the Pacific Coast 


TENTH YEAR 


Elocution, Oratory, 
Dramatic Art 


Advantages: 
Professional Experience While Studying 
Positions Secured for Graduates 

Six Months Graduating Course 
Students Can Enter Any Time 
Arrangements can be made with Mr. Gerson for 

Amateur and Professional Coaching 
Paul Gerson Dramatic School Building 

McALLISTER and HYDE STREETS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Write for Catalogue 











Manzanita Hall 


PALO ALTO, CAL. 


A home school for boys desiring a 
thorough preparation for college in a 
minimum of time. Location adjacent 
to Stanford University permits unusual 
advantages. Opens August 26th. Send 
for catalogue. 


W. A. SHEDD, Head Master 
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DON'T REMAIN SICK | 


WHEN YOU CAN 
RESTORE ann GUARD 
your HEALTH witx 


OXYDONOR 


Twenty-three years of actual use in thousands of 
cases of disease of every name, has demonstrated 
the infallible power of OXYDONOR that it will 
stand the severest investigation. 


WILL YOU WRITE FOR PROOF ? 


We want to send you a FREE BOOK containing 
complete information on OXYDONOR. It 
may be the means of saving some dear friend’s 
life. Write to-day. 


DR. WH. SANCHE & 60, = °S™ 


489 Fifth Avenue - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
364 W. St. Catherine Street, MONTREAL, CAN. 








EAMES TRICYCLE CO. 


Manufacturers of Wheel Goods 


Re Et sl OS 


NIP IID EES 9 





Dish Trucks 
Tray Trucks 
Hand Trucks 
Linen Trucks 
Ice Trucks 


And Labor Saving 
Devices for Hotels, 
Apartments, De- 
partment Stores and 
anywhere that 





Wheel Chairs 


Wheel 
Stretchers 


Electric Heated 
Food Carriages 
And Transportation 
Facilities for Every- 
thing connected 


Stock has to be 














moved. or Institutions. 





Book Trucks Coin Trucks 


with the Hospitals 


And Aids in the Bank, Office and Business House 


1714 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 

















Miss Harker’s School 


Home and Day School for Girls. 


College Preparatory, Intermediate and 
Primary Departments. Accredited 


Ideal location, new buildings. 
Catalogue upon Application 


CALIFORNIA 


PALO ALTO 

























Ask your druggist for i 
If he cannot supply the 
MARVEL, 
other but send stamp for 
illustrated book. Address 


Evany WOMAN 


about the wonderful 


MARVEL 
Whirling Spray 
DOUCHE 


accept no 


MARVEL CO. 
44 EAST 23D STREET, NEW YORK 


is interested and should know 
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Preserve 
Your 
Overland 
Monthly 


Cie SRI WO OR A att RIE oe eS 





21 Sutter Street 
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How often have you wished to read an article or story in some back 
copy of a magazine only to find that copy lost or mutilated? You will be 
glad to know that‘we have succeeded at last in securing a really practical 
binder. You cah now have your Overland Monthlies in the form of a 
handsomely bound book, ready to refer to at any time. 


The Big Ben Binder 


is the simplest binder made. The binding is as 
simple as sticking papers on an ordinary file 
Each binder holds six numbers of the Overland 
Monthly complete. 


It has the appearance of a regular bound book 
The cover is of vellum de luxe and leather 
the name stamped in real gold leaf. The binder 
makes a richly bound volume that will be a 
handsome addition to your library. By special 
arrangement we can furnish you with this binder 


Only $1. 


Merely send us your name and address on a 
slip of paper. Simply say “Send me your binder. 
I enclose $1.” The binder will be sent prompt- 
ly, all charges prepaid. 


Send your order now to 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


San Francisco 
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©The Gift Most 

| Appreciated 
x 


OF all the gifts, that one is 
valued highest whichis ser- 
viceable as well as attractive. 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 


is such a gift. It makes sweeping 
easy, cleans perfectly and confines 
the dust, constituting a source of 
daily convenience and comfort 
that lingers long in pleasant 
memory. Made of the finest 
woods, richly finished and with 
handsome nickeled fittings, the 
Bissell is at once charming, use- 
ful, and appropriate. Get her a 
new ‘sweeper for downstairs—she 
will take her old one upstairs as 
an added convenience. Prices 

$2.75 to $5.75 at dealers 

everyw here. Booklet on request. 
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The richest and purest milk possible to produce is used in the 
manufacture of Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
he quality of all milk received is fully tested and every safe- 
guard used to insure the highest quality product. 


; a_i re 


EAG L 


BRAND 
NDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


TL 
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te 
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Especially prepared with scrupulous care for infant feed- : : ey } 
ing. Also perfectly adapted general housebold uses. g o Ve Ee Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Send for our booklets, ‘ Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“* My Biography,’’ ‘‘ Borden’s Recipes,”*and [™%& ‘ < 
“* Where Cleanli Reigns Sup ‘a ‘ * . q Z oo 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. & ee 4 a oe i ¥ WE SWEEP 
“ ity’? rc o 
Leaders of Quality ™ Se ; | 7 THE WORLD” 





Est. 1857 lew York 























A Weekly 
Periodical 
for the 


tit DONT BUY A TYPEWRITER 


MY VOYAGE in the UNTIL YOU GET OUR PRICES 
U. S. FRIGATE “CONGRESS” For we can save you about half the makers pricees on « 


1845-46 any machine withows sacrificing service valae, quality } 
or guarantee. You take no risk in buying : 
By Elizabeth D. Van Denburgh w= } 
Illustrated with contemporary portraits and FACTORY REBUILT TYPEWRITERS ”} 
views. Beautifuily printed on soeied, PaRer Backed by an immense institution—the largest and 
and boxed, PRICE, $2. most completely equipped of its kind—rebuilt by 
DESMOND FITZ GERALD, INC. skilled experts—they. are as near to new as it is 
Publishers 156 Fifth Avenue New York possible to make them. Send for illustrated catalogue 


and address of nearest branch store. 


AMERICAN WRITING 


INTERESTING BEYOND DESCRIPTION 2g MACHINE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 

Reliable, interesting messages received 345 Broadway, New York 
with “JULO” from unseen source. Send 
for free “Book of Tests” with testimonials. 


MAGNETO COMPANY Jacksonville, Fla., Dept. B. SEND FOR A CATALOG 
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Subscribe for the Living Age 











q It sifts for you the best things in current English peri- 
odicals and gives them to you in weekly numbers while 
they are still fresh. 


q It gives you twice as much matter as one of the four 
dollar monthly magazines and it reaches you four times 
as often. 


q It assembles more timely and important articles by 
brilliant writers than is possible to any other magazine. 


gq It gives the BEST FICTION, the BEST POETRY, the 
BEST TRAVEL ARTICLES, the BEST CRITICISM, the 
BEST ARTICLES on Political Questions and International 
affairs. 


7 = .. ne es ao “mremert 8 ott fae 20 


> 


@ Its scope is the widest, ranging from the strongest 
articles in the quarterlies to the cleverest skits in Punch. 


q Its history of nearly seventy years of continuous pub- - 
lication without missing one of its weekly issues suggests 
that it is nearly indispensable to intelligent readers. 


@ Subscription—six dollars a year. pat 
Specimen copies free. B 











THE LIVING AGE COMPANY | | * 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, rellable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in nee of their a and 
before it has become common pro 
Let us know what you want, an 4 * will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 
aw, njs = any subject from all 
. ng current newspapers, magazines 
trade and. technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public —, writ- 
students, club women, secure re- 
Hable data for speeches, essays, ra. debates, etc. 
Special facilitics for serving trade and class 
journals, roads and large industrial cer- 


porations. 
We wv a h our staff of skilled 
readers, : Fe comprehensive and better 


selected list mot ) publications than any other 


bureau. 

We alm to give prompt and intelligent 
service at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. 

Write us about it. Send stamp for book- 
let. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


Rand McNally Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL- 




















ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 





DAILY SERVICE OF ADVANCE NEWS cov- 


ering all building operations, electrical, mining, 
machinery, water systems, contracting, concrete 
work, bridges, wharves, railroads, sewers, pav- 
ing and grading. Fire Department Supplies, 
Bond and Investment News, Incorporations and 
Business Changes. 

NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS of all kinds— 
Business, Personal, Political, Trade, Fraternal 
and Religious—from the press of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, British Columbia, 


| Alaska, Hawaii and Manila. 





88 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Telephone Kearny $92. 











Bonnett $18 Portable Typewriter does work wy 
00 machines. Visible writing, standard keyboard, 
10 3700, °B eames 80 simp! le. 250 
able, be a ~4 Ly 


ip or ao P 
t-Hiaher Billing | Machine ee 
on mon back-unless- Wi" 
E. B.C. ae ereune, riter Co. 
w r le 

Broadway, New York 


iss 


$4 Per Month Buys This 
Visible Oliver Typewriter 


Nothing Down — Free Trial. Less than 
Agents’ Prices. Shipped on approval. If 
you want to keep it, send us $4 a month. 
Our booklet is worth sending for because 
it tells you how to save $41.50. It's FREE. 


Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 
166 K93 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 


ST 0 N E Stomach Trouble, Indiges- 


tion, Intestional Ailments, Constipation, 


Appendicitis, ete., instead of for Gall Trouble. 


an send 
satisfied Pate 





















































Thousands have them and don't 
know it. They doctor for 


If you have a Bad Stomach, Sick Headaches, Biliousness. 
Colic Spells, Bloating, Belching, Gas, Torpid Liver, Bad 
Color, Catarrh, Pains in the Right Side, Back or 

Shoulders. Don’t doctor symptons, cure the cause. 

Avoid Operating. Write for our Medical Book 

Free. Learn how you may be cured at home. 

Address GALLSTONE sr, CO. Dept. 717, 219 S. Dearborn St- 

icago 





THE Wor.p'’s ~3 
Mackinaw HEapQusrters ) . 
Au Woo. Macrinaws 





For Men, Women & Cnicoren. 
The feu! Orristmas Gif? for every member of the femily 
Write today for Catalog. 
WitusamMson & MENDENHALL 
lzs-127 W. Sup St. DuvutH Minn. 


- 











Paes to all whe write for it. 
Matrimonial paper of high- 
est character with photos 
and descriptions of ladies and gents, young and 
old, rich and poor, free, sealed. Write to-day. 


DEPT. 21 THE PILOT FRANKLIN PARK, ILL. 


M Al R RY RICH Matrimonial Paper of 


highest character with 
photos and descriptions of marriage- 
able people with means. FREE. Sealed. Either sex. 


ananenaeanel COR. CLUB Box 706 edna 8 p iain, Ill. 








and inventive ability should write 
for new ‘Lists of Needed Inven- 
tions,’’ Patent Buyers and “How 
to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’ Advice FREE. 


RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 86, Washington, D. C. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves 


A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed 
powdered leaves to carry in the purse. A handy 


article for all occasions to quickly improve the 
complexion. Sent for 10 cents in gages or coin. 
F. T. Hopkins. 37 Great Jones St., + 
TTDSON Freight Forwarding Co. Reduced 
household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 443 Marquette Building, Chicago 

640 Old South Bidg., Boston tsor Wright Bidg., St. Louis 
324 Whitehall or York 878 Monadnovk Building, San 
435 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh Francisco 

516 Central Bidg. Los Angeles 

Write nearest office 
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New---Useful | 
A GREAT SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
Pulls the nail out 


straight without a 
block. 





SSA Se a wa 








tay Double Claw 
ONE HAND 
si] 6=©6vLHammer 


NAILING 


Nails higher without a strain. 
Worth ten times more than the 
common hammer. 


It holds the nail to start driving 
high, low down or far across. 


‘ RETAILS FOR $1.50 


Special Offer—Subscribe for Overland 
Monthly for one year and get 


BOTH FOR $2.00 
Overland Monthly for one year So $3 00 
Double Claw Hammer reg. price 1.50 ° 
Fillin the following order and receive =- 


Overland Monthly for one year and Double 
Claw Hammer 


BOTH FOR $2.00 
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Publisher Overland Monthly 
21 Sutter St., San Francisco 


For Two Dollars enclosed send Overland Monthly for one year and one 
Double Claw Hammer to the following address: 


SPECIAL OFFER 
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WORK APRON, SLEEVE AND GIVEN 
CAP PATTERN 5 

These three useful articles are something every 

lady needs, Made of checked gingham ; nothing 

neater or more practical. Excellent shaping is given 

the apron by the front seams and by darts atthe sides, 


The straps are arranged 
We wish to ne over the shoulders fasten- 

























introduce ing to the beltin the back, 
OME Two large pockets are a 
Tax useful feature, The sleeve 
to protectors extend from 
you. wrist to elbow, and accom- 
We modate the dress sleeve 
will underneath without 
send \ mussing it, Cap Pat- 
Home tern may be utilized 
T aux for for — cap;the 
moaths. apron and sleeve pro- 
— the tectors require Sa 
Work Ap- 3} yds. of 36-in, materia! 
ron, Sleeve and % yd.forthecap. 
‘ You will be erases 
with this premiumof- 

——.. fer, given to all new 
enly 25c. subscribers to Home 
Send sub- TALK, Remember 
scription it costs you nothing. 
AY Home [atx is a 32 
asour pase: beautifully 1- 
gape ustrated Home Mag- 
is azine, Witmark's 
Hanit- latest musi¢ com- 
ed. positions areprint- 


ed each month; 
latest New York 
& Paris fashions 
by Marie Helen 

ing, stories of 
interest, Hints 
a for Houseke=p- 
~ ers and other 
valuable items. 





HOME TALK, Room 712, 150 Nassau St., New York City 

















PRICE 50 CENTS 





Watch Tower Readers 


THE TWELVE ARTICLE ON 


“God’s Chosen People ” 


By Pastor Charles T. Russel 


republished from 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Beund in Pamphlet Form 


MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 

















1 Gladly Tell How—FREE 
HEALS 24 HOURS 


It is a new way. It is something absolutely different. No 
lotions, sprays or sickly smelling salves or creams. No ato- 
mizer, or any apparatus of 
any kind. Nothing to smoke 
or inhale. No steaming, or 
rubbing or injections. No 
electricity or vibration or 
massage. No powder, ro 
plaster, no keeping in the 
house. Nothing of that kind 
at all. Something new and 
different—something delight- 
ful and healthful—something 
instantly successful. You do 
not have to wait, and linger, 
and pay out a lot of money. 
You can stop it over night— 
and I will gladly tell you 
how—FREE—. I am not a 
doctor and this is not a so- 
called doctor’s prescription— 
but I am cured, and my 
friends are cured and you 
can be cured. Your suffer- 
ing will stop at once like 
magic. 


1 AM FREE--YOU CAN BE FREE 


My catarrh was filthy and loathsome. It made me 
ill. It dulled my mind. It undermined my health 
and was weakening my will. The hawking, coughing, 
spitting made me obnoxious to all, and my foul 
breath and disgusting habits made even my loved 
ones avoid me secretly. My delight in life was 
dulled, and my faculties impaired. I knew that in 
time it would bring me to an untimely grave be- 
cause every moment of the day and night it was 
slowly yet surely sapping my vitality. But I found 
a cure, and I am ready to tell you about it FREE. 
Write me promptly. 


RISK JUST ONE CENT 


Send no money. Just your name and address on a 
postal card. Say: ‘‘Dear Sam Katz, Please tell me 
how you cured your catarrh and how I can cure 
mine.”’. That’s all you need to say. I will under- 
stand, and I will write to you with complete infor- 
mation, FREE, at once. Do not delay. Send the 
postal card or write me a letter to-day. Don’t think 
of turning this page until you have asked for this 
wonderful treatment that it can do for you what it 
has done for me. 


SAM KATZ, Suite A 495 


1325 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


OVER 65 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 

















TrRave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyriGcHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 


special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,26120s¢=:. New York 


Branch Office, 


St.. Washington, D. 
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THE NEW DAILY 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 














NO EXTRA FARE 


From San Francisco to New 
Orleans via Los Angeles 


SCHEDULE 


Lv San Francisco (Third St. Station)...5:00 p.m., Sun. 


EP Ei IS boinc dccccccccons. coeed 8:15 a.m., Mon. 
Ar New Orleans .............. »+eeee-- 8:50 p.m., Wed. 
TIME 
San Francisco to New Orleans...... ........ 73 h., 50 m. 
Los Angeles to New Orleans.......... ..... 58 h., 35 m. 


Observation Sleeping Car with Drawing Room, Six Compartments and Ladies’ 
Parlor; 12-section Drawing Room Pullman Sleeping Cars and Dining Car. 


A Tourist Pullman Sleeping Car will be run daily from San Francisco to Wash- 


ington, D. C., in connection with this train. 


At New Orleans connections will be made with fast trains to New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Boston, Atlanta, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis 


and other points in the East and Middle West. 


Also with steamers of Southern Pacific Atlantic Steamship Line, sailing to New 


York every Wednesday and Saturday. 
For Rates, Sleeping Car and Steamer reservations, ask Agents 


SOUTHERN 


THE EXPOSITION LINE—1915 

















PACIFIC 
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The 


“SAMADO” 


BAG 


i (THREE BAGS IN ONE) 
ee ee 


FIRST—It’s a purse. 

; = OND—Release a button and it becomes a hand bag or music port- 
olio. 

THIRD—Release the button again, and behold, it is a capacious shop- 
ping bag. 

Three separate bags for three separate purposes all in one. 

The folds in the bag are so cunningly tucked away and the bag is so light 
and compact, that the most prying eye can’t detect that the SAMADO is 
three bags in one. 

Packages, dress goods, change, letters to post, railroad tickets, any and 
every article of fair size can be carried safely and conveniently in the 
SAMADO. 

You just enlarge the bag to meet your needs as you goalong. If you only 
have use for a purse, a purse it stays. If you want more room, a_ simple 
series of clasps (like those on a glove) does the trick. 

Every woman who shops, markets and travels should own a SAMADO. 
It’s the “biggest, little” convenience for busy women that was ever invented. 

Get one and enjoy real comfort, complete ease of mind and freedom from 
arm-strain. 

The material is the finest quality of Pantasote Leather. The workman- 
ship couldn’t be excelled. 

Smallest or purse size is 10 inches long x 5 inches deep. Largest or shop- 
ping bag size measures 10 inches long x 16 inches deep. 


Regular price of “SAMADO” Bag - - - - - $1.50 
Regular subscription price for Overland Monthly (1 year) 1.50 


$3.00 
How to get BOTH now for $1.75 


Fill in the following order and send with $1.75, and Overland Monthly will 
be mailed you for one year, including a SAMADO bag. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
21 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
As per your special offer for $1.75 enclosed, send one SAMADO bag to 
the following address, and OVERLAND MONTHLY for one year. 
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Famous Lock Stitch 
SEWING AWL the Handle 


Ii the original and only one of its kind ever invented. 
It is designed for speedy stitching, to be used by all classes, the inexperienced as well 
as the mechanic. Its simplicity makes it a practical tool for all kinds of repair work, 
even in the hands of the most unskilled. With this tool you can mend harness, shoes, 
tents, awnings, pulley-belts, carpets, saddles, buggy-tops, suitcases, dashboards or any 
heavy material. You can sew up wire cuts on horses and cattle, therefore the veterin- 
arian and stockman find it indispensable. The patent needle is diamond point and 
will cut through the thickest of leather. It has a groove to contain the 
thread, running the full length through the shank, overcoming any danger of 
cutting off the thread when sewing heavy material. 

The reel carrying the waxed thread is in a most convenient position under the fingers’ ends, so 
that the tension can be controlled at will by a simple movement of the fingers on the reel and the 
thread can be taken up or let out asdesired. This feature is very essential in a device of this 
kind. These are exclusive features: Convenient to carry—Always ready to mend a rip or tear 


in any emergency—Tools in the hollow of the handle—Assorted needies—A_supply of waxed 
thread—-Wrench and screw-driver combined. Complete with instructions, for 









Though it is not necessary,a holder for the 
leather sometimes speeds the work. Onecan 
easily be made by sawing a barrel stave in 
two—a bolt and thumb screw inserted near 


Illustration shows the proper way to start 
sewing with the Myers Lock Stitch Sewing 
Awl, Note that the thread is shortened to go 
clear through. The forefinger must hold thread 


thegcenter, and the lower ends hinged = from turning, until needle has carried 
to suitable piece of wood. shortened thread entirely through leather. - 


Prices of Awl and Supplies Postpaid 


Sewing Awl Complete, ready for use - - - $1.00 
Needles, extra assorted - - - each 10c, per dozen’ .75 
Thread, 25-yard skeins, waxed . - each 10c, per dozen 1.00 


Reels, with thread, waxed - - each 16c, per dozen 1.50 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER: 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, 21 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send MYERS FAMOUS LOCK STITCH AWL and OVERLAND 
MONTHLY for ONE year to the following address for $2 enclosed. 





Name 
Street 
City State 
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| Hitchcock Military Academy 


San Rafael, Cal. 











One of the Four Main Halls 


HOME school for boys, separate rooms, large 
A campus, progressive, efficient, thorough, Govern- 

ment detail and full corps of experienced 
instructors, accredited to the Universities. 


Ideally located in the picturesque foothills of 
Marin County, fifteen miles from San Francisco. 
Founded 1878. 


Catalogue on application. 


REX W. SHERER and S. J. HALLEY, Principals 
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' Here is a REAL Necessity | 


Needed in every home, by every man and woman, young 


or old, rich or poor. 


Something the bachelor, the house- 


wife or the traveler has been longing for and it is so good 


that you will wonder how you ever lived without it. 











¥ 


‘) The DeLuxe ~ 














\ "|| Garment Strap 















The wearing apparel of two persons 














can be hung on one strap — your 





clothes are “‘out of the way” and don’t 
need continual pressing—gives you 
o ' extra space and more comfort while 
traveling and saves two-thirds the 


space in your clothes closet at home. 








Can be carried in the vest pocket 


when not in use. 











For sale by dealers or mailed post-paid for FIFTY CENTS 
Is Guaranteed to Meet With Your Approval or Your Money Returned 


Descriptive Booklet Mailed Upon Request 
Manufactured By 





F. A. MARRIOTT, 21 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 



































‘The OVERLAND MONTHLY’S 


MONEY-SAVING CLUBS FOR 1913 


HAVE secured unusually favorable clubbing arrangements with the leading magazines and 
recommend the following special offers: 


REMEMBER THESE PRICES ARE GOOD ONLY IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS INSULAR POSSESSIONS 











Regular Clubbing Regular Clubbing 
Price Rate Price Rate 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
McCall’s -50 $1.70 McClure’s 1.50 2.35 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Harper’s Bazar 1.25 2.25  Everybody’s Magazine 1.50 2.10 
OVERLA ls 
— “> OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Modern Priscilla 1.00 2.35 Lippincott’s 3.00 3.05 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Business 1.50 2.40 Black Cat 1.00 2.05 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Field & Stream 1.50 2.40 House & Garden 3.00 3.75 
OVERLAND MONTHL - 
Ladies’ Ward niacieaaaad “2 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
McClure’s 1.50 2.40 Cosmopolitan 1.50 2.10 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Metropolitan 1.50 2.40 Housekeeper 1.00 2.05 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 ) 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 2.50 — MONTHLY ey 2.35 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 1.50 
Ladies’ World “S OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Modern Priscilla 1.00 Pearson’s 1.50 2.25 
Pictorial Review 1.00 3.00 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 Boys’ Magazine 1.00 2.05 
Review of Reviews 3.00 . 3.00 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Travel 3.00 3.25 
SVS ANS MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Everybody’s 1.50 ' 
Delineator 1.50 3.55 Pictorial Review Bas 2.05 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 1.50 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Cosmopolitan American Messenger -50 1.75 
or Good Housekeeping 1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
American 1.50 3.55 Physical Culture 1.50 2.25 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Current Opinion 3.00 3.75 Yale Review 2.50 3.75 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
To-Days 50 1.80 National Food Magazine $1.50 2.50 





ON ALL THE ABOVE COMBINATIONS, THE ORDER MUST BE SENT DIRECT TO THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 








The OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
21 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed please find & Special Clubbing Offer for which you may send me 














Address 
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SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER in Pure Aluminum Ware 


Genuine Pure Seamless Aluminum Four Piece Combination Cooking Set 
The Regular Price of This Set is $3.75 





CAPACITY 6 PINTS CAPACITY 6 PINTS 


CAPACITY 4 PINTS 


GUARANTEED 
PURE ALUMINUM 





EGG POACHER AND CEREAL COOKER 


Special Offer for New Subscriptions to 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


4 Piece Aluminum Set, regular price - - - $375 Both 
Overland Monthly Subscription one year, reg. price $1.50 for - 
$5.25 


PUBLISHER 21 Sutter Street 
OVERLAND MONTHLY San Francisco, Cal. 


Enclosed $2.75. Please send 4 piece Aluminum Set and Overland Monthly for one year 
to the following address: 





a 























“ SIMPLEX” 


Percolator 


Regular Retail Price $3.25 
PURE ALUMINUM PERCOLATOR 


With French Drip Style Liner 
Capacity 414 Pints (9 Cups) 





b 
=f! 
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Manufactured out of very heavy sheet aluminum; all one 
piece: glass top on cover; pot can be used with or without 
Percolator, and can also be used as a teapot. 


This new Percolator is undoubtedly one of the simplest 
on the market. Other manufacturers (as investigation will 
prove) ask from $3.75 to $4.25, retail, for a similar pot, same 
size, capacity, etc. This Percolator is beautifully finished and 
polished; satin finished liner. 


Special offer for new subscriptions to 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Both for 


SIMPLEX PERCOLATOR delivered anywhere in U. S., reg. price - $3.25 '$ 3 50 


and 
SUBSCRIPTION TO OVERLAND MONTHLY for one year, reg. price $1.50 
$4.75 








Publisher Overland Monthly 21 Sutter Street 
San Francisco 


Enclosed $3.50. Please send Simplex Percolator and Overland Munthiy for one year to 





POCO OOOOH EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EH EHH  .6 oe eeeees 


POPPE HEEHEHHEHE EE EE HEHEHE SHEE EEE EEOS COO EEEEs wearers 


COOP OES HHEHEE HEHEHE HEHE TEETH CHEE HEHEHE EEE Oe, 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


A tempting dessert 
confection, loved by 
all who have ever 
tasted them. Suit- 
able for every occa- 
sion where a dessert 
sweet is desired. In 
ten-cent tins; also 
in twenty-five-cent 
tins. 


ADORA 


Another charming confec- 
tion—a filled sugar wafer 
with a bountiful center cf 
rich, smooth cream. 


FESTINO 


An ever-popular delight. 
An almond-shaped dessert 
confection with a kernel of 
almond-flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 


Still another example of the 
perfect dessert confection. 
Enchanting wafers with a 
most delightful creamy fill- 
ing—entirely covered by 
the richest of sweet choc- 
olate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 





Best at 
































MONTHLY 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. EACH 
NUMBER IS BRIMFUL OF VALUABLE 
INFORMATION FOR THE MOTORIST 
ILLUSTRATING ATTRACTIVE AUTO: 
MOBILE TRIPS OVER GOOD ROADS 
AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


ISSUED ONCE A MONTH. NEXT NUM- 
BER, NOVEMBER 29TH, 10 CENTS 
PER COPY. 




















